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Illustrated with black and white reproductions, specially taken for this article. 


T is, I grant, a somewhat hazardous 

| thing to devote the pages of a 
popular magazine to examples of 

the art of the portrait painter. Portraiture 
is a popular branch of art so long as it 
ministers to a crude and too often snobbish 
curiosity—popular to just the extent to 
which it presents persons of high distinc- 
tion in politics, art, letters, commerce, 
and, especially, society. I am afraid it 
is the sitter, not the art of the painter, 
that engages the rapt enthusiasm of most 
visitors to any exhibition of modern 
portraits—that determines the length of 
the scrutiny, and the size of the crowd 
that lingers, before any portrait on the 
walls. The picture that does not tell a 
story obviously, or, at least, stimulate a 
somewhat jaded imagination to seek an 
interpretation of it—that picture, I mean, 
which appeals to an intellectual apprecia- 
tion in terms of art, in which the com- 
position or the scheme of colour or the 
technique of the artist is the essential 
quality, may captivate the artist or 
the connoisseur, but usually fails to 
hold the untrained eye. Portraiture 
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belongs to the very highest branch of 
art, because it shares with those composi- 
tions that interpret the spirit, rather than 
the letter, of nature, the distinction of 
demanding the most subtle appreciation 
of vital truth which the artist can com- 
mand in its production. This is a truism, 
of course, but it is not always remembered, 
and may be pressed home, perhaps, with 
advantage. 

For a moment’s reflection will make 
it evident that the portrait painter is a 
good deal more than a photographer. 
There are grades of photographers, to be 
sure, but the best among them could only 
by accident, never from choice, obtain on 
the sensitive plate in the camera anything 
more than one facet of a many-sided 
gem. There are men who paint portraits, 
I may be told, who do no more; and that 
is very true, but they ought to be rated 
rather as expensive photographers than 
as artists. The true artist goes a great 
deal deeper. He seeks to produce not a 
transient expression or even mood of his 
sitter, but the man himself or the woman 
herself. To the artist the sitter is a 
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many -sided personality, sometimes a 
puzzling compound of apparently contra- 
dictory qualities, and always the real indi- 
vidual is something quite different from 
any single one of the many facets he turns 
to the world. The true artist aims to 
present on the canvas the real individual. 
He aims in this, as in all other forms of 
art, at the basic truth, and fhe artist 
who, studying his sitter, most clearly sees 
through the outer shell into the very soul 
of the man, and can then declare what 
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States he is so highly appreciated as 
a portrait painter that he now: spends a 
considerable part of each year in America, 
executing commissions that pour in upon 
him in ever increasing numbers. He isa 
native of Glasgow, and began his art 
studies at the Slade School of Art in 
1880, when he was only fifteen years of 
age, thus very early in life indicating by 
unmistakable preference where his choice 
of life-work lay. While at the Slade 
School, which he attended diligently for 





MR. HARRINGTON MANN IN HIS STUDIO AT MELINA PLACE, ST. JOHN’s WOOD, N.W.; WITH 
PORTRAITS OF MRS. HARRINGTON MANN AND THEIR DAUGHTER ‘“‘ MONA” ON EASELS. 


he sees by the work of his hand, is among 
the elect of portrait painters. 

The above is not to be accepted as a 
kind of apology for including the work 
of an acknowledged portrait painter in 
this series of studies of modern British 
artists, but rather as some help towards a 
finer appreciation of the exact status of 
such an artist as Mr. Harrington Mann, 
whose true forte is undoubtedly por- 
traiture, though, as our illustrations show, 
he has won distinction in other classes of 
subject as well. Mr. Mann enjoys an inter- 
national reputation, and in the United 


several years, he studied under Alphonse 
Legros, the celebrated painter-etcher who 
succeeded Sir Edward Poynter as Slade 
Professor of Art at the University of 
London. 

Mr. Mann obtainedan Italian Travelling 
Scholarship for three years, 1887—1889, 
and during this important period of his 
art training he worked chiefly in Rome, 
but visiting most of the important centres 
of art and interest in Italy, including 
Sicily, Florence, Venice, and other cities, 
and everywhere advancing his know- 
ledge of his chosen craft in the land that 
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THE LATE JOSEPH COWEN, M.P. FOR NEWCASTLE. 


From the painting by Mr. Harrington Mann by permission of Messrs, Mawson, Swan and 
Morgan, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, the publishers of the engraving. 
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ATTACK OF THE MACDONALDS AT KILLIECRANKIE 


From the painting by Mr. Harrington Mann in the possession of Colonel Angus at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


witnessed the birth and apotheosis of 
Christian art. 

Afterwards Mr. Mann visited Algiers, 
Tangier, and Spain, and then settled 
down again in Paris as a student under 
Boulanger and Lefevre. It was during 
this period that he competed for and 
won the painting concour at Julian’s 
famous art school. Among his more 
intimate associates in Paris were Raven 
Hill, the well-known illustrator; Gari, 
Melchers, and others. While at the Slade 
School of Fine Arts he had among his 
fellow-students William Strang, the 
painter-etcher, illustrator of Rudyard 
Kipling; Charles Holroyd, who was 
assistant to Professor Legros for several 
years, and afterwards, amongst other 
volumes, published a series of etchings of 
Michael Angelo’s works ; the late C. W. 
Furse, who also won a Slade Scholarship, 
and whose untimely death was a serious 


blow to British art ; and Mr. A. Chevallier 
Taylor, who, it will be remembered, was 
the subject of an article in this magazine 
in the December number of 1905. And 
among Mr. Mann’s more intimate asso- 
ciates in later years are to be named John 
Lavery, R.S.A., James Guthrie, A.R.S.A., 
one of the most distinguished of the 
newer school of portrait painters; 
Edward A. Walton, A.R.S.A., and 
Alexander Roche, R.S.A. 

Our artist enjoyed the unusual gratifi- 
cation of seeing his first painting accepted 
and hung at a Royal Academy Exhibition 
when he was only nineteen years of age. 
This was his “ Attack of the MacDonalds 
at Killiecrankie,” the famous battle in 
1689, when Viscount Dundee, at the head 
of 3,000 Highlanders, so disastrously 
defeated General Mackay, ‘killing or 
making prisoners 2,000 of the Royal 
forces; in which, too, Dundee lost his 
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THE GRANDCHILDREN OF SIR MICHAEL NAIRN, BART. 
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life while leading the final charge. 
Though in this picture (which wereproduce 
on page 340), the figures are singularly 
few for a battle scene, there is no mis- 
taking the impetuous fury and mad onrush 
of the charge. The van of the attack 
leaps out of the canvas into the very eyes 
of the spectator, so that he feels it as a 
personal menace, and unconsciously 
nerves himself for the conflict. Thus 
early in his career the artist broke away 
from tradition. Instead of representing 
both the hosts in the moment of impact, 
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A. KENNEDY ERSKINE, ESQ. 


or the height of the struggle, he puts the 
spectator in the place of one of them, 
and grimly pits him against that eager 
clutch of death. This is genius. The 
fortunate possessor of this painting is 
Colonel William M. Angus, C.B., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has held a 
commission in the Volunteers for some 
thirty-five years. 

What a contrast between this picture 
and the one by Mr. Mann last exhibited 
(1906) on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
“The Fairy Tale,” which is reproduced 
on page 350. This is very far indeed 
“from the madding crowd,” a sweet, 
tender picture of perfect peace and rest 
and innocence. Mr. Mann’s children are 
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COLONEL FRANK RHODES. 
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MASTER WILLIE DU PONT. 


delightful creations, as witness the several 
portraits of youths and maidens given 
with this article. He understands and 
values the spirit of childhood ; he paints 
them in natural poses, with no artificial 
assumption of fine manners; they are not 
obviously “sitting for their pictures.” 
“The Fairy Tale” appeals to one with 
much the same quality of vividness as 
the “ Killiecrankie” picture. We feel the 
same immediate sense of truthfulness in 
both. The. perfect repose of the one is 
just as actual as the immense action of 
the other, and I think we can understand 
from these two pictures “with a story,” 
painted at the two extremes of Mr. 
Mann’s career up to the present year, 
what it is which has given him his pro- 
nounced success as a portrait painter. 
These two pictures demonstrate his 
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possession of that fine artistic second- 
sight, the capacity to get behind the veil 
most of us draw so jealously around our 
real selves, the intuitive insight into 
character, of which I have already spoken. 
Mr. Mann is not deceived or repelled by 
that aura in which we stand when we 
are consciously “ on view.” 

If we seek more convincing proof of 
this quality in the artist we shall find it 
on comparing the full-page reproductions 
of the three portraits of the late Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Colonel Frank Rhodes, 
and Mr. A. Kennedy Erskine. First, con- 
sider the pose of each, how in each case 
it is selected with consummate regard for 
the most significant trait of the sitter. In 
the first is the calm repose of the study, 
the steady gaze of the convinced states- 
man, the crossed hands giving the sense 
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MRS. HARRY LINDSAY. 
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of self-repression which must be natural 
to the born orator in moments of pre- 
paration, in contrast with the moments 
of action. In the portrait of Colonel 
Rhodes there faces us something less 
than great creative genius and the inborn 
passion for splendid achievement. The 
face is too genial, the bearing too un- 
strained to allow us to see a spirit by 





THE 


which continents are tamed and those 
mighty projects accomplished that 
change the face of the world. But we 
read in the face and the pose staunch 
loyalty, absolute fearlessness, unfaltering 
determination when once the course is 
fixed—by someone else. The Cowen 
portrait, in spite of the air of repose, 
breathes power—the power that belongs 
to settled conviction and the passion of 
the propagandist. The Rhodes portrait, 
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notwithstanding its martial air, breathes 
good fellowship, a certain moral 
cowardice that subordinates instinctive 
principle as a guide of action to loyalty 
to a stronger will. I say we see these 
things in the portraits as I believe we 
were meant to see them, and so in the 
third of the three we are comparing 
there are certain moral qualities that 


WINDOW SEAT. 


push forward into view through the 
revealing art of the painter. The alert 
attitude, so vibrant, so unacademic in 
pose, smacks of the open air, the downs, 
the kennels, distaste for conventions, bare 
tolerance of tea-table gossip. The por- 
trait is almost genre in quality, and the 
figure seems about to step out of the 
frame and mount the horse standing 
ready-saddled just outside the picture. 
Even when Mr. Mann paints a portrait 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 








THE MARQUIS OF GRAHAM. 
Painted before his coming of age. 


of ceremony, as that of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury on page 347, he imparts to 
it something more of individual character 
than the mere likeness. Of course, in 
this class of portraiture the painter is 
necessarily limited. A peer of England 
in his robes is not to be lightly trifled 
with even for the sake of truth, but the 
artist declares his own emancipation by 
placing the dignified young nobleman in 
a natural environment, without other 
aids to pomp than the necessary splen- 
dour of his own personality. In other 
words he paints the man and not a 
demi-god. 

‘Now ‘et us turn to his portraits of 
womien, * As a frontispiece we have placed 
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his Lady Dickson-Poynder, the wife of 
Sir John Dickson -Poynder, Bart., of 
Hartham Park, Corsham. The original 
is a crayon drawing, and, notwith- 
standing it is rather a sketch than an 
elaborately finished portrait, it is im- 
pressive from the vividness with which 
it realises the personality of the sitter. 
Again, the portrait of Mrs. Harry Lindsay 
on page 345 is a triumph in this difficult 
field of art, in the skill with which all 
the detail is made to lead up to and to 
emphasise and interpret the elusive 
qualities of character—elusive, that is, 
to the ordinary eye which may appre- 
hend without the power of delineating. 
Mr. Mann’s portrait of his wife on 
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GENERAL JOHN GILL, OF BALTIMORE, 
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DULCIBEL,. 


page 342 almost disposes one to surmise 
that in this case he maintained a certain 


reserve in interpretation, a self-restraint 
due to pride of possession, but it is a 
very beautiful work of art. The same 
portrait appears in the photograph, 
taken for this article, of Mr. Mann’s 
studio, side by side with one of their 
daughters, Mona, on which the artist 
was engaged at the time. With a 
somewhat disappointing modesty, Mr. 
Mann himself resolutely kept his own 
face averted from the camera. He is now 
a member of the International Society 
of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, a 
member of the Society of Portrait 
Painters and a member of the Pastel 
Society. 

We are, unquestionably, witnessing to- 
day a very strong revival of the art of 
portrait - painting, and that revival is 
distinguished by a vigour, a perspicuity 
and a certain virile fearlessness that 
give the highest promise of its further 
progress. It is sincere, and that is saying 


much, and among the most sincere of 
the new school we may surely reckon 
Mr. Harrington Mann. 


A FAIRY TALE 
Exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1906, 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE MINOR 
POET. 


IS manner is erratic, for he lived 
up in an attic, 

And he never got his hair cut— 
it was flowing, wild, and 
free, 

And he smoked a shilling briar as he sat 
beside the fire; 

And he dreamed of fame and fortune 
which he hoped one day to see. 


But it was decided quickly that his songs 
were sad and sickly, 
That his muse was too consumptive was the general decree. 
And the critics, in addition, just to prove their erudition,  —_—_ 
Said he sometimes put a spondee where 
a dactyl ought to be. 


And the wretched minor poet, though 
he laboured not to show it, 

Grew poorer, till his only pants were 
baggy at the knee; 

Yet he still continued writing, and 
against misfortune fighting, 

Till reduced to chipped 
potatoes, which he 
took instead of tea. 


Midnight oil he nightly burned, but his poems were returned, 

Though he sang of Love and Murder and the Restless, Rolling 
Sea; 

Disappointment and starvation filled his soul with desperation; 

There was never minor poet half so terrible as he. 


So he changed his style and metre, grew less cynical and 
sweeter; : 

Then he wrote some comic verses about being on a spree} 

For he found a fund of humour in the ethics of the bloomer; 

And the public wanted more, and said that he could name his fee. 


And the critics, all ecstatic, interviewed him in his attic, 
For Fame had decked his temples—he had climbed the highest 
tree. 
So the moral is: be Funny, if you’re anxious to make money, 
For Sentiment means Poverty, and Humour—€ s. d. 
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+/* The lovers stood at 
the vicarage gate. 








HE had been christened Harriet— 
Harriet Louisa Reynolds. But 
from her babyhood she had been 

called Angel. Certainly nobody ever 
had a more beatific face, and the angelic 
look grew as the girl grew. She was 
very fairly pretty. But mere prettiness 
was insignificant compared with an ex- 
pression, an air, such as hers. And she 
quite lived up to her seraphic appearance. 
No one had ever known “ Angel’’ Rey- 
nolds to do anything unbecoming—to be 
less than saintly. She was taken to the 
dentist when quite a child. It was rather 
a nasty operation, but when she got out 
of the chair she shook hands with the 
dentist and said, “ Thank you,” so sweetly 
that the man of pain could not answer 
for amazement. But he said to himself 
afterwards, “If that pretty little girl is 
brought to me again, I'll be precious sure 
I don’t hurt her, even if it takes me 
three hours to do an hour’s work.” And 
yet Dr. Brown knew that there was no 
more uncertain pay in town than Angel’s 
father. Whether the girl knew it or not, 
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she never lost anything by her un- 
failing sweetness. It won her friends 
and favours numberless. Her people 
were very poor, and the fight for 
existence that was waged in the 
parsonage was ceaseless and bitter. 
But most of the rough places were 
smoothed for Angel—smoothed by her 
own face and her manner. 

The girl was looking more like an 
angel than ever since her engagement to 
Dick Stevens. It was a love-match pure 
and simple. And everyone thought that 
Dick had rather the better of the bargain. 
Dick was a manly, handsome fellow of 
twenty-nine, and he had twenty thousand 
pounds of his own. “ But Angel was so 
very sweet—she was such a saint! Of 
course, she hadn’t a farthing; but Dick 
was very lucky to get such a girl,” said 
all the parish. 

Dick entirely agreed with them. In- 
deed, there was but one dissenting voice, 
and it came from a distance. Angel’s 
father was the vicar of a pretty little 
English town. Dick’s father was a 
millionaire in Melbourne. Dick’s father, 
upon hearing of the proposed marriage, 
had written both to his son and to Mr. 
Reynolds in a vein that was as far from 
congratulatory as possible. 

The lovers stood at the vicarage gate. 
Angel wore a dove-coloured muslin, with 
a big sash of baby blue. She was twenty- 
two, but looked under eighteen, and here 
in the moonlight she scarcely looked 
sixteen. She had a low, caressing voice, 
and spoke with a quaint, slow inflection. 

“ Dick, dear,” she was saying, sweetly ; 
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“it is very hard for me to leave you just 
now. But I know that it is my duty, 
and that makes it easy.” 

Stevens caught her to him with a quick, 
straining motion. “It does not make it 
any easier to me, Angie,” he said, almost 
fiercely. “It all seems a beastly shame 
to me. But my little girl thinks she 
ought to do it. AndsoI know that do 
it she will. Oh, darling! how good you 
are, and how little I deserve you!” 

Angie smiled sweetly. “I don’t think, 

dear,” she said gently, “that I deserve 
much credit for being good. It has 
always been so easy for me to do right. 
It never occurs to me to do anything 
else!” . 
Dick called her an angel again. And 
then they fell back to their discussion of 
the trip Angel was to take in the morn- 
ing. The girl was going to Hastings on 
the morrow to spend six weeks with a 
maiden aunt who was blessed with more 
worldly goods than her father. 

“ Aunt Margaret wants me so much, 
dear, I could never forgive myself if I 
were to refuse her. And she so seems to 


have set her heart upon giving me my 


trousseau. I would far rather come to 
you with the few simple things that 
mother and I could make. But it would 
be cruel to deny my poor old aunt. 
Now, Dick dear, I want you to make me 
a sacred promise. When your father 
comes—— ” 

“When my father comes,” Stevens 
interrupted her roughly, “ I’ll give him a 
lavish piece of my mind. Confound his 
impudence to write such a letter as he 
did to your father! And to say he was 
coming home to break off the match. 
Threatening to disinherit me! As if we 
wanted his mouldy old millions. Thank 
God! I’ve more than enough to keep 
my little girl in comfort for ever. Ill 
tell the governor plainly what I think of 
his cursed interference.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, 
dear,” said Angel, gently. “I hope that 
your father will leave all his money to 
some one else. I am sure that we shall 
be far happier with your little fortune. 
Indeed I wish, Dick, that you had even 
less. Iamnota proud girl. But Ishould 
so hate it if people thought that I was 
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marrying you for what you have of your 
own. Dick, I want you to tell your 
father for me that I entreat him to settle 
all he has irrevocably upon his nieces ; 
but that I do beg him to give me his 
friendship. Dick, it is a terrible thing to 
quarrel with one’s parent. You must be 
very kind and patient with your father, 
for my sake. Try to persuade him, dear, 
and if you fail, send him to see me at 
Hastings.” 

“Send him to bully you, pet! 
indeed! Besides, he wouldn’t go.” 

“Oh yes, he will. Tell him that, if he 
can get me to release you, you will go 
back to Melbourne with him.” 

“T give you up!” gasped the man. 

“You will never have to give me up. 
I will promise not to release you. But 
while he is trying to induce me to do so, 
and he will try, I will win him over, see 
if I don’t.” She raised her face to her 
lover's. It was the face of a saint. And 
the moonlight shone about her blonde 
head like an aureole. . 

“By Jove! you’d win anyone over, 
my precious; but I couldn’t even say 
that I would give you up under any 
circumstances.” 

“Say it to please me, dear. Say that 
you can’t and won’t throw a woman 
over, but that if he ean get me to release 
you, you will give up the idea of our 
marriage. Say that, because I ask you. 
And leave all the rest to me.” 

Dick demurred stoutly at first. But 
Angel conquered, gently and quietly, but 
entirely. 

The next morning she left for Hastings. 
And in three days old Mr. Stevens arrived. 
Dick did as he had promised, although 
he disliked it heartily. He failed to win 
his father’s consent. Then he made the 
offer that Angel had proposed. His 
father jumped at Dick’s suggestion, and 
went to Hastings the next day. 


Il. 

HREE weeks passed. At first Dick 
heard from Angel every day, and 
from his father almost asoften ; both 

wrote hopefully. Then Angel wrote less 
frequently; and his father ceased to 
write at all. Dick grew impatient, and 
went to Hastings. He went to a hotel 
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at which he knew his father was not 
staying. After breakfast he drove to 
Angel’s address. It wasa fine, handsome 
place. But no one seemed to be about. 
Finally an under-housemaid opened the 
door an inch on the chain. Angel and 
her aunt were out. She did not know 
when they were comingin. She was not 
communicative. Dick left his card and 
drove to his father’s hotel. He found his 
father out. The clerk did not know 
when Mr. Stevens would return. Dick 
did not leave a card. 

He went fora walk. Hestrolled down 
one of the principal streets trying to kill 
with exercise the hours that must elapse 
before he could see Angel. As he strolled 
he hummed almost unconsciously— 
hummed for sheer happiness—a love 
song. But it died suddenly on his lips. 
He was stopped by acrowd that clustered 
about the doorway of a fashionable 
church. He saw at once that it was a 
wedding, and he waited, patiently 
enough—waited rather sympathetically, 
in fact. The occasion moved him to a 
dream—a dream of how Angel would 
look in her bridal robes. She was to 
wear them so soon! And when she 
wore them she would be leaning on his 
arm! Ah! how strong his arm felt! 
Troubles might come—must come in the 
natural course of life. But come what 
might, he would always have the 
strength to shield and support Angel— 
Angel, who was so unselfish—so noble— 
so good. Was he fit to live with such a 
woman? No, indeed! But she was so 
generous. She made so many allow- 
ances for him. The church doors were 
thrown open, and Dick moved forward a 
step to see the bridal party. The bride- 
groom was an old, repulsive-looking 
man. 

Dick staggered a bit. It was his 
father !—his father who had gone to 
Hastings a few days before to try to 
break off the engagement between Dick 
and sweet Angel, whom Dick so loved! 
For a moment Dick writhed beneath 
the sharp grip of green jealousy. He 
was jealous for his mother’s sake. And 
then the good sense of his sex came to 
his rescue. His poor old dad had lived 
for a quarter of a centuryalone. He had 
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come to Hastings in an uglymood. But 
he had met some sweet-voiced, soft- 
haired old lady, whose companionship 
had brightened the sunset of his life, and 
he had made her his wife. Lucky old 
governor! And what a brick he had 
been not to invite Dick to the wedding. 
Dick could not, under all the circum- 
stances, have declined the invitation. 
But the thought of his dead mother 
caught him by the throat, and he was 
thankful to have escaped that wedding 
celebration. Ah, well! perhaps it was 
only right that the dear old gentleman 
had married. Being a bridegroom him- 
self, he could scarcely hold out any 
longer against Dick’s happiness. That 
thought softened Dick wonderfully. He 
might, perhaps, in time, even become 
distantly, platonically, fond of his step- 
mother. How funny it seemed! the 
governor in love with an old lady, and 
an old lady in love with the governor! 
Dick looked up with an almost filial 
smile at his father’s companion. 

He staggered back and almost fell 
against the doorway. Could he believe 
his own eyes? The elderly bridegroom 
was his own father! But who was the 
bride? Clad in gleaming satin, priceless 
lace, leaning on her aged husband’s arm, 
and smiling into his face with a look of 
beatific love, was Angel. His father’s 
bride was Angel, his own promised wife. 
Dick drew back a step. As he moved he 
swore a rather nasty oath. The new 
husband and wife looked from each other 
up to Dick. The old man hung his head 
with a pitiful look of shame. The girl 
looked into Dick’s eyes with a flashing 
glance of triumph. The old bridegroom 
almost halted. But the girl bride drew 
him on. 

Dick saw no more. The girl, who had 
jilted him for his richer father, and his 
father, were well in the middle of their 
honeymoon when he came back to the 
world and a sense of his own flesh. : 

“Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” 

But there are men who love with a 
love almost like unto the love of a 
woman. There are men _ sincerely 
emotional enough to turn under provo- 
cation the wine of life into gall. Dick, 
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who all his life had been a very average 
fellow, came back from the funeral of his 
first great love a superlative cynic. 

The first night after the trained nurse 
had left him (he had lain dangerously ill 
for weeks) he sat up most imprudently 
late, reading his dead mother’s letters, 
and gazing at Angel’s picture. It took 
him far longer to read the face of the 
girl he had lost than the letters of the 
mother who had died. He lit a cigar 
with Angel’s face. He thrust his mother’s 
letters into a pocket that chanced to be 
above his heart. He would go to London. 
But when the day came he was too 
weak, 

For some days he roamed aimlessly 
about -Hastings—if a wild human 
endeavour to relieve pain can be called 
aimless. Dick had loved Angel very 
deeply. But her treachery had worked 
in him a revulsion that was almost 
feminine. He hated Angel as much as 
he had loved her. But he hated her with 
a cold hate. In that he differed from the 
woman whose love is turned to hate. 
Dick had suffered a heavy blow. He was 
shaken mentally, morally, and physically. 
At last he made his way to London. He 
was trembling in limb—quivering in 
nerve. He had heartache and headache. 
And his breath smelt of brandy. 

He drove at once to the chambers of 
an old college friend who was doing 
rather well at the Bar. He broke into 
business at once. “I am going to bring 
a suit for breach of promise,” he said. 
“T want you to get me the sharpest 
solicitor in London, and the meanest.” 

“ Are you mad, or drunk ?’’ demanded 
his friend, with the ready impertinence 
of close friendship. 

“ Both.” 

“See here, old chap——” 

Dick interrupted him. “I have made 
up my mind what I want to do, and I 
am going todo it. When it’s done, per- 
haps I'll cut my throat, or go to the 
devil, or go out to Africa and make a 
fortune. But now I am going to do this 
thing. Nothing will change my determi- 
nation. I want you to help me. I want 
to feel that I have one friend who will 
stand by me. Will you do it?” 

“ Yes,” 
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“Good! Give me a drink, and I'll 
tell you all about it. I was to have been 
married this month to a girl I worshipped. 
She threw me over for my own father, 
who is richer than I am. Now I am 
going to sue that woman for breach of 
promise. There is no other way in which 
I can hurt her. She sold herself for 
money. I am going to get as much of 
that money as I can.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Stevens came back 
from their honeymoon they found a nice, 
scandalous breach of promise suit in full 
blast. 

“He’s gone mad! I'll have him put 
into an asylum,” cried the old bride- 
groom in a great rage. Angel looked 
very thoughtful. In the legal notice that 
had been sent her Dick had named the 
damages at £200,000, 

Pressure was brought to bear on Dick 
from every possible side. Even his 
mother’s people entreated him to spare 
his aged father’s name. He laughed at 
them. 

Old Mr. Stevens went to see his son. 
“You are taking the thing quite wrong, 
my boy,” he said. “Angel thought she 
loved you until she came to know me. 
I am sorry for you, but——” 

“TI am far sorrier for you, sir. You 
have married a ——.” Dick used so 
rough a word that his father sprang 
towards him. “Don’t lay your hand on 
me!” thundered the younger man. “That 
woman’s husband isn’t fit to touch my 
mother’s son. And, by Heaven, he shan’t!” 

The old man sank back into his chair 
and eyed his son piteously. At last he 
went away without having gained his 
point. 

The next day Angel called upon her 
stepson. They conferred together for 
half-an-hour. That night Angel cried 
herself to sleep for the first time in her 
life. Dick sat up all night—drinking. 
Angel had shaken his purpose even less 
than his father had. 

Dick was adamant. One of two things 
was inevitable. Angel must face the suit, 
or her husband must pay the heavy 
damages claimed. Angel was for stand- 
ing thesuit. But the old husband resisted 
her will for once. He drew his cheque 
for £200,000, and sent it to Dick, with 
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oaths that wefe neither fatherly nor 
bridegroom-like. 

A month later Angel and her husband 
sailed for Melbourne. Soon after Dick 
sailed for South Africa. 


Il. 


HE handsomest mansion in Pott’s 
Point—a far more elegant resi- 
dence both inside and out than 

Government House itself, was ablaze 
with light. The electric lights throwing 
their sharp white brilliance through the 
filmy lace curtains made the window- 
panes glisten like opals in the splendid 
Australian moonlight. Inside the house 
the air was heavy and nauseous with the 
perfume of costly flowers, and the bouquet 
of costlier wines. 

Angel Stevens (her husband’s name had 
appeared, too, on the cards of invitation) 
was giving a dinner. She sat between a 
titled aide-de-camp and a Russian prince, 
but neither was favoured with more of 
his hostess’s attention than was every 
other guest at that sumptuous meal. For 
Angel, after some years of marriage, was 
Angel still. Her face was as pure, her 
eyes as clear, her mouth as innocent, her 
manner as simple and as ingenuous as it 
had been when she stood at the vicarage 
gate in the far-off obscure English village. 
When she first entered Melbourne society, 
royally beautiful, and almost babyish- 
looking, the bride of an old, decrepit, 
and uninteresting man, the scandal- 
mongers had opened their mouths wide 
in eager anticipation of a dainty tit-bit, 
but the voracious jaws had had to close 
again. The breath of scandal had never 
been able to touch the furthest hem of 
Angel Stevens’s garment. She had taken 
her place by right of her husband’s 
enormous wealth, her own loveliness, and 
her extreme charm of manner, almost in 
the front place in Melbourne’s social 
world—quite in the front place, perhaps, 
after the ladies of Government House. 

She had spent her husband’s- money 
with a lavish and yet not with an 
extravagant hand (her solicitor and her 
maid could have told, what perhaps no 
one else suspected, how very careful she 
was of her own allowance, and the 


interest money of her settlements). She 
went into society incessantly; she re- 
ceived incessantly, but she made no 
intimate friendsamong men, and admitted 
to her intimacy only women of most 
unblemished reputations. She took her 
husband with her almost everywhere ; 
insisted upon his appearing with her at 
all her own functions ; and when he had 
been ill (which latterly had been rather 
often), had almost invariably refused to 
visit or be visited. She was tireless in 
her acts of charity, and when, at the end 
of a three years’ residence in Melbourne, 
she and her husband moved to- Sydney, 
no one in the former city (unless, per- 
haps, her husband or their servants) had 
ever seen a frown upon her fair face, 
much less heard her speak evil of anyone 
or known her to be less than kind, 
gracious, and yet dignified. And now at 
twenty-six her face was the face of a 
happy, innocent, fearless child. 

She wore a simple gown of satiny silk, 
that was neither quite grey nor quite 
white, and that contrasted with the 
gorgeous and elaborate dresses of the 
other women who sat at the dinner table, 
as much as her pure young beauty con- 
trasted with their more or less artificial, 
and more or less questionable, charms. 
Her low bodice was not the fraction of 
an inch too low, and was almost as bare 
of trimming or of ornament as her 
perfectly plain long skirt. To be sure, 
the girdle of pearls from which her fan 
hung had cost a fortune, and she had 
pearls on her neck and in her hair, and 
the few flowers at her neck and at 
her belt would have kept a poor family 
in something like comfort for a month. 
But the general effect of her toilette was 
an effect of simplicity itself, and almost 
of studied indifference to the pomps and 
vanities of chiffons. And the priceless 
pearls that almost hid her neck seemed 
rather to betoken modesty than a love of 
display, she wore them with so ad- 
mirable an air. At the other end of the 
table sat Dick’s father. His shoulders 
were bent—strangely bent even for so 
old aman. His hair had grown pitifully 
scant and white, and his face was the 
face of a man who had suffered and had 
lost hope. 
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There were musicians in the conserva- 
tory, but the conservatory was not over 
near the dining-room, and the music, 
drifting through the heavy velvet por- 
tiéres, made a soft background to the 
table-talk, without in the least interrupt- 
ing it. When the sweets were coming 
in, a girl’s voice begantosing. “Robert, 
toi que j'aime!"’ Robert Stevens dropped 
his wine glass. It shattered into twenty 
atoms, and the wine trickled from the 
satin cloth into the satin lap of the 
daintily-clad dowager who sat at his 
right hand. “Robert!” cried Angel in 
dismay, but with an intonation that 
betokened sorrow and not anger. Robert 
Stevens apologised rather lamely to the 
guest, whose face had grown almost as 
purple as the front breadth of her white 
satin, and then he turned a face marked 
with strong emotion towards the direction 
from which the music came. 

Another man was listening to that 
same song, and was almost as moved to 
hear it. A moment before, the front 
door had been opened in answer to a 
vigorous pushing of the electric button. 
A man had entered rather uncere- 
moniously—a tall, brown fellow, who was 
the picture of health, and carried himself 
imperiously. Mr. Stevens was dining. 
There was a dinner party there, and the 
footman who had answered the door 
did not dare take a card to the dining- 
room ; so the stranger was told. But he 
repeated his order, and the servant turned 
to obey him, wondering at his own rash- 
ness in daring to disobey the mistress of 
the house. It was then that the first 
notes of the old love song rang softly 
through the house. 

“My mother’s favourite song,” said the 
man to himself. “Could anything be 
more diabolical than that I should hear 
it under this other woman’s roof!” 

When Mr. Stevens took the card from 
the footman, and, hastily rising, insisted 
upon being excused, Angel almost lost 
her temper. But the old map neither 
heeded nor cared. “You must be both 
host and hostess for the rest of the 
evening,” he replied to her, with a 
strange smile, when she remonstrated 
with him for his rudeness ; ‘“‘and our new 
friends must excuse me. An old friend 
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whom I have not seen for several 
years, and who is more precious to me 
than everything else in the world, is 
waiting to see me.” Angel bent her head 
over her plate, but struggle as she might 
to control herself, she knew that a bad 
look had come upon her face. 


The father held out his hand, but the 
son shook his head. 

“T have not come to make friends, 
father,” said Dick. 

“ T am an old man, Dick.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, coldly. 

“T am a sick man, Dick.” 

“Yes, I see that,” but Dick’s voice did 
not soften. 

“Won't you forget, Dick?” pleaded 
his father; “or, at least, won’t you 
forgive?” 

Dick laughed. “I have forgiven, and 
that’s why I am here. I wanted to tell 
you so. Indeed, I have more than for- 
given, and I have come to thank you for 
having saved me from the most damnable 
fate that could have befallen a man.” 

“Yes, I have done that, Heaven 
knows,” said Robert Stevens, sinking 
wearily into a chair. “I have done that, 
Dick, and the hell you escaped, boy, is 
worse than anyonecould possibly imagine 
who has not been’ in it.” 

Dick’s face grew a little kinder. “ Can’t 
you get rid of her?” 

“No; I have tried, but it is not her 
game, and she never plays anyone else’s 
game. No, I shall have it to bear until 
the end. She is very careful to give me 
no cause to do anything else.” 

““Won’t she grow tired of things as 
they are, herself?” 

“Not she. Angel ’’—they both smiled 
a little at the name, Angel’s husband oh | 
so sadly—‘ has neither heart nor soul, 
She would as lief be with me as with 
anyone else. She cares for nothing but 
comfort, luxury,and appearances. I have 
wronged you terribly, Dick. It was an 
unnatural thing to do, and a caddish. 
But Angel had cast a wicked spell over 
me, and you can judge how strong it was. 
I wish that we might be friends, Dick, 
and that I might see you sometimes. It 
would be a great happiness to me, and 
now I have no happiness in my life.” 
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Dick held out his 
hand. “I will write 
to you, father, but I 
cannot stay here. 
Things have gone well 
with me in Africa, and 
I must go back there. 
I think I should like 
to give you back that 
money that I wrung 
out of you, but I should 
like to be sure that 
there would not be any 
part of it go to her 
now or afterwards.” 

Robert Stevens 
laughed an ugly laugh. 
“She had big settle- 
ments, Dick, very big. 
She saw to that, and 
she has an allowance 
that many a princess 
would think lavish. 
But she shall never 
have anything that the 
law will let me keep 
from her, you may be 
sute of that. I will find 
my way to put it all 
out of her reach when 
I find the end is com- 
ing, never fear. Keep 
the money, and ask for as much more 
as you want, boy,” 

“No, thanks, I am all right,” said Dick, 
rather awkwardly. ‘I don’t suppose you 
care to take the money back, but, if you 
don’t mind, I think I would like to make 
it over to my cousin John, who is ill and 
horribly poor, and they have some six 
or seven children, I think.” Dick was 
speaking of a nephew of his mother’s. 

“Turn it over to him, by all means,” 
said Dick’s father; “but can you afford 
to? and won’t you let me do something 
for you?” 

“No, I do not need anything, thank 
you, father. As I told you, I have really 
done very well for myself, and my wife is 
quite rich.” 

“You are married ?” 

“Very much married. We are on our 
honeymoon, that is why I must push on. 
We have been on our honeymoon for 
over a year, and we are both anxious to 





A little dark woman sat in front of the fire. 


get back. My wife has lived in Africa 
almost all her life ; her people are there, 
and she wants to see itandthem. It has 
been very jolly travelling about, but there 
are three of us now, and that makes it a 
bit awkward sometimes.” 

Robert Stevens went and laid his hand 
upon Dick’s shoulder. “I should like to 
see your child.” 

“Come and spend the day with us to- 
morrow, then, or as much of it as you 
can. We’re at Pharlett’s.” 

“ Thank you, Dick,” said the old maa 
gently. “Is ita boy?” 

“No, it’s a girl.” - 

“And you have named it——” 

“We have named it after my mother.” 

As the son left the house, and the father 
walked heavily to his own room, the 
girl's voice sang the last strain of “Robert, 
toi que j’aime!” 





Dick pushed the door of his wife’s 
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dressing-room open softly. A little, dark 
woman, with wilful lips and mischievous 
eyes, sat in front of the fire. She wore a 
bizarre-looking crimson wrapper. Her 
curly black hair was in disorder, and she 
was reading a novel whose yellow cover 
would have suggested the immorality of 
its contents even to one who could not 
read French. And she was smoking a 
cigarette. 

In a shadowy corner of the room a 
baby lay asleep, warmly tucked in a 
bassinette. 

“Hallo!” cried the improper young 
woman by the fireplace when she saw 
Dick ; “ you back so soon? I thought you 
had gone to see an old sweetheart. You 
looked so tragic when you went out, and 
I did not expect to see you back until all 
hours.” 

“I did go to see an old sweetheart,” 
said Dick, bending over the baby a 
moment, and then seating himself on the 
hearthrug. 

His wife went on reading. 

“Ts the second volume interesting ?” 
he demanded, laying one big white hand 
on one of her little brown ones. 

“Ripping!” said the disreputable 
woman, blowing smoke rings from 
between her wicked lips, and then drop- 
ping her eyes back on to the open pages. 

“TI say, Devil,” interrupted Dick again, 
“why don’t you ask after my old sweet- 
heart? Aren’t you jealous ?” 

The girl laughed. “NotI. I was glad 
to be rid of you for once, and I don't 
expect you to be what Rudyard Kipling 
calls a ‘ plaster saint.’ And why can’t 
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you go to see an old sweetheart? I am 
longing to see half-a-dozen of mine. 
That is one reason why I want to hurry 
on home, and when I do see my long-lost 
loves I shall keep them more than twenty 
minutes ; you can gamble on that.” 

“I did not see my long-lost love,” said 
Dick, “ but I saw her husband, and he is 
coming here to spend the day with us to- 
morrow. I must tell you all about it.” 

“ All right,” said his wife; “but ring 
for nurse, and come into the sitting-room. 
Iam raging hungry, so I ordered some 
lobster and some fizz.” 

“ What a glutton you are, Devil!” 

“ Why should not a devil be a glutton ? 
By the way, Dick, how did you ever 
chance upon that singularly happy 
designation for me?” 

Dick drew his wife close into his arms, 
crimson wrapper, crimson lips, tumbled 
hair, saucy face, laughing eyes, mocking 
mouth, French novel, cigarette and all. 
“That is the sequel of the story I am 
going to tell you while you have your 
champagne and lobster. I wooed an 
angel once. At least, I thought she was 
an angel. She turned out to be a devil. 
Two or three years afterwards I married a 
giddy little woman, who was always up to 
mischief, and who was often up to devil- 
ment; who had a deuce of a temper, was 
as spoiled and as formenting as five feet 
of woman could manage to be. And I 
discovered that though she was an imp, 
and always had been, and probably 
always would be, that still she was an 
angel in disguise, and that is why I 
called you ‘ Devil.’” 
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From the painting by Mr, Harrington Mann, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
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6é ARVELLOUSLY surprising is 
it that so many of our 
countrymen and _ country- 





and perfection. France and Belgium 
certainly possess no scenery excelling 
that of Connemara in the same compass 
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women go abroad for change of air and 

scene and language when much nearer 

home exist all these concomitants of 

pleasure in probably far greater variety 
362 


of earth surface ; Norway may possibly 
equal it in some respects, say in savage 
grandeur, but then Gamle Norge never 
combines the exquisitely graduated 
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colouring of early morning and shadowy 
evening, as contrasted with the glaring 
light of day which are characteristic of 
this part of Ireland. Some of the fiord- 
like intrusions of the Atlantic into 
Ireland’s western shores now and again 
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scintillating in the glorious purity of 
Ireland’s sunlight and blue sky. Yet it 
is subtly different to all these.” 

To many who read them, these words 
may have the sound of egregious flattery, 
but not to thase who know Connemara. 


(J. Harris Stone. 


A BEAUTIFUL VIEW OF MWEELREA (2688 FEET) FROM THE SOUTHERN 


SHORE OF THE 


do suggest Norway ; the island of Gomera 
in the Canaries is recalled at times when 
surrounded by Connemara’s beauteous 
vestments of green and flowers ; a sudden 
flash of the Italian Riviera is spread 
over the recollection many a time when 
looking at the shores of a big lake 


LITTLE KILLRAY., 


They were written by one who has spent 
many summers on the west coast of 
Ireland, and knows and loves the land 
and its people as few Englishmen do, 
and that they honestly express a sincere 
conviction is borne in upon us by the 
whole tenour of the book from which 
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(J. Harris Stone, 


A TYPICAL CONNEMARA CABIN. 


they are quoted.* The author, Mr. J. 
Harris Stone, M.A., writes with a fervour 
of admiration which, if only it could be 
shared by his fellow-countrymen, would 
soon make Connemara a land of plenty 
and give even the poorest peasant his 
chance of becoming a capitalist—on a 
small scale. In the firm belief that the 
ENnGLisH ILLUSTRATED can do no better 
service to its English readers than 
induce them to seek for themselves those 
bracing sea-airs—to see with their own 
eyes how lavishly Nature colours hill 
and lake, and how profusely she deco- 
rates field and hedge with bloom in 
Connemara—to feel in their own hearts 
the unspoiled charm of its simple-hearted 
peasantry, this article has been drawn in 
large part from the book referred to; 
and if at the same time some service is 
done to a country and a people for 


whose welfare we ought to have the- 


deepest concern, so much the better. 
Attention to Irish affairs has for a good 


* «Connemara, and the Neighbouring Spots 
of Beauty and Interest.'’ By J. Harris Stone, 
M.A. With numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the author, and several maps. 
Health Resort Publishing Co., Ltd. 153. 


many years occupied a fair amount of 
every thoughtful Englishman’s time. Of 
course, the political agitation has been 
chiefly responsible for this; but if, now 
that we have acquired the habit of think- 
ing about Ireland, we could for a time 
drop the political aspect and its acri- 
monies and consider the relations 
between us from a more personal and 
sympathetic point of view, we should 
gain on both sides. Mr. Harris Stone’s 
book on Connemara leads straight in 
that direction. 

If one would study the social and 
industrial problems of Ireland, he can 
find no more illuminating page than 
Connemara. If he is an artist, there 
Nature offers him the most varied and 
captivating effects of colour. If he is in 


. Search of perfect rest he will find it in 


Connemara. He can dream on the 
shores of her lovely lakes, stroll for hours 
over hill and through vale and meet no 
soul, boat in the bays the Atlantic has 
bitten deep into her coast. If he is a 
sportsman, what fishing he may get on 
lake and sea, on lough and stream. If 
he is a botanist, the hedgerows and fields 
teem with wild flowers, including in that 
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humid atmosphere many plants that else- 
where are only grown with careful 
cultivation. For the archeologist there 
are the ruins of past grandeur, and close 
at hand whoever is philanthropically 
disposed can find examples of two 
methods of restoring prosperity to a 
stricken land—the onesimple, inexpensive, 
effective; the other wasteful, wrong- 
headed, futile. In short, Connemara is 
a typical Irish district, typical of all that 
makes Ireland at once a problem and a 
fascination. 

To an open mind, not too fastidious, 
the peasant is the most absorbing pro- 
duct of Connemara. There is any 
amount of human nature of a sort in 
the Connemara peasant. Beyond a 
certain very limited point he is dreamy, 
unpractical, the slave of custom. 
Nothing, Mr. Stone is convinced, will 
change his manner of life. “As his 
forefathers lived, so will he. He desires 
nothing different—he would not consider 
it better.” And what is this “best” of 
life in his eyes? A one-roomed hut built 
of unmortared stones, without ceiling or 
floor except the roof and the hard earth, 
and herehe and his wife and their children, 


few or many, and their pigs and fowls 
and cow, if they have one, live and eat 
and sleep in blissful content. The bed 
is at one end of the cabin, the live stock 
at the other, the peat fire on the floor 
and its fumes in everycorner. But there 
are compensations. Nature has buoyed 
the Irish character with some qualities 
that keep them from sinking into the 
deeps of hopeless despondency—with a 
sense of humour, a soft heart, a passion 
for talk, a poetic imagination, and a 
great capacity for misdirected energy. 
Many a good story is told in this volume 
illustrating these traits. There is one 
that throws an astonishing light on the 
ingrained conservatism of the Irish 
character. A certain landlord, who took 
a genuine interest in the well-being of 
his tenants, tried to induce them “to 
build outhouses for their live stock, so 
that the time-honoured, communal, 
Noah’s Ark arrangement of the one 
living-room in the cabin for man, beast 
and bird might be changed” and a 
cleanlier mode of life introduced. 
Repeatedly he urged on one of his better- 
class tenants, who hada large yard with 
ample space for outhouses, to build a 
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TAKING THE PIG TO MARKET. 
A Roadside Comedy. 
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separate sty for the pigs. At last, after 
many exhortations, he got a message 
from the tenant asking him to call and 
see the new house for the pigs. He went 
promptly and full of self-congratulations 
on the success of his efforts. He looked 
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cabin, carefully thatched, with a half- 
door finished off in exact imitation of the 
full-sized structure,’ but built on the 
inside of Maloney’s one-roomed dwelling 
instead of outside it! Poor Maloney’s 
imagination had never carried him even 
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THE SPECTACLE BRIDGE, NEAR LISDOONVARNA, 


over the yard, but there was no sign of the 
improvement there, so to the door of the 
cabin he went.- ‘‘ Well, Maloney,” said 
he, “‘where’s the new house for the 
pigs?” “Sure it’s straight in front of 
you,” answered Maloney ; and sure enough 
there it was, “a neatly-made miniature 


to the conception of housing his pigs 
anywhere but under his own roof. 

One of our illustrations is a picture of 
a typical Connemara cabin in the midst 
of a rock-strewn landscape, and, in the 
plain black-and-white of the reproduction, 
a desolate, uninviting place for a house 
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it seems to be, but the men are kindly, 
if rough and indolent; the women are 
chaste and industrious; and “in prob- 
ably few other countries of the world,” 
we read, “are the little ones more 
petted, fondled, and thrashed than in 
Ireland.” Is it any wonder though, that 
living in such dreary seclusion from his 
warm-hearted neighbours, the Conne- 
mara peas- 
ant always 
welcomes 
the stranger 
who will sit 
down and 
talk with 
him. The 
visitor need 
have no 
compunc- 
tion lest he 
be treated 
as an in- 
truder in an 
Irish cabin. 
“Helphim,” 
pleads the 
author, “ ye 
English 
who go to 
Ireland, 
and, when 
in Conne- 
mara talk— 
talk — talk. 
By so doing 
you will 
elicit from 
peasants, 
even from 
those most 
isolated 
from all 
human in- 
tercourse, 
sparks of wit and fresh novel word- 
twistings and original thoughts which 
may surprise you.” 

Of the loquacity of Irish cab-drivers 
every visitor has, surely, had the fullest 
proof. Little is the encouragement they 
need to tell you the history of every 
cabin they pass, and if they don’t know 
the right answer to every question put 
to them they will invent one that is just 
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as good, and tell it as glibly as if they 
were eye-witnesses to the whole story, 
with many a droll turn of speech, too, 
that is irresistibly captivating. The 
Celtic imagination goes far towards 
making the monotony of Irish peasant 
life endurable. Months, years, a lifetime 
goes by with little or no change in the 
day's routine ; they live as their grand- 
fathers 
lived ; they 
still, as one 
of our illus- 
trations 
shows, drive 
their pig 
to market 
with a 
string tied 
to one of 
its hind 
legs, the 
old mother 
busily knit- 
ting as she 
plods along 
the high- 
way. 
Conne- 
‘mara offers 
a strong 
tem ptation 
to the ang- 
ler. Salmon 
up to 36 lbs. 
in weight 
are caught 
in the Cor- 
rib river at 
Galway; 
and the 
average 
catch by 
anglers in 
the last 
twenty-six years has exceeded a thousand. 
We reproduce a very remarkable photo- 
graph, taken from the Galway Bridge 
with the camera pointed straight down 
upon the surface of the water. In theclear 
light the pebbles on the bottom below the 
almost unruffled stream can be plainly 
seen, and above them whata splendid run 
of salmon! Lamprey eels and grisle fre- 
quent the river Corrib also. The lakes 
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and streams of the district are well “splendid,” and again as “the most 
stocked with trout, and the bays that enjoyable sea-fishing I know of.” A 
indent the whole coast afford the amplest mackerel of 2} lbs. in weight is 
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SALMON IN A SMALL SECTION OF CORRIB RIVER, GALWAY. 


(Taken with camera pointed vertically down upon the stream.) 


sport. Mackerel run up in great clumps, by no ‘means uncommon. “The 
as they are locally called, and the fishing splendour of the living fish,” he adds, 
for them with sea-rods, in a propelled “is indescribable, and he who only sees 
canoe, Mr. Harris Stone describes as the fish dead has no idea of its beauty.” 
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In the Great and 
Little Killaries 
whiting are plenti- 
ful, bream and 
grey gurnet 
abound,  pollack 
and “ gunners ” up 
to 8 lbs. in weight, 
and sometimes 
larger. Gar-fishing 
is even better sport 
than mackerel fish- 
ing, and an even- 
ing’s catch of 
plaice off the islets 
at the mouth of 
the Little Killary 
may run to fifty 
fish. Mr. Stone 
describes one occa- 
sion when, with 
three fathoms of 
salmon line, with 
seven flies on the 
end, he landed in 
his canoe at one 
pull-in six pol- 
lack and a large 
mackerel, his sea- 
rod being without 
the top joint, 
which could not 
have stood the 
strain; and he 
often took catches 
of four, five, and 
six at a time. But all fishermen will 
enjoy the twenty-fifth chapter of this 
entertaining book, and will be eager to 
repeat its writer’s experiences on the 
prolific waters of Connemara’s bays. 
The west coast of Ireland also has its 
Spa, which, we may hope, will in process 
of time rival its English mineral water 
resorts. Lisdoonvarna lies in county 
Clare, a little south of Galway Bay, 
600 feet above the sea, at the top of 
Corkscrew Hill, in full view of the 
Atlantic. But it is not the air alone, 
or chiefly, that brings some 2,000 visitors 
to Lisdoonvarna in its “season.” The 
sulphur, chalybeate, and magnesium 
springs that abound here are the chief 
occasion for this annual migration—the 
attraction that singles out this spot rather 
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(J. Harris Stone. 
BRIDGE ON THE FOOEY RIVER. 


than some“others as the place destined to 
be famous some day as a resort. The 
water is drunk as it rises cold in the 
wells, and is also used heated for baths. 
Chronic gout, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
skin affections, and various forms of 
chlorosis and anzmia are the human ills 
for which both the internal and external 
use of Lisdoonvarna waters are successfully 
prescribed. 

Of course the air of Lisdoonvarna is 
wonderful. Its altitude, its neighbour- 
hood to the sea, the total absence of all 
contaminating influences, make the air 
practically a curative for most ills with- 
out other aids. The scenery is delightful, 
and points of interest within easy walking 
distance abound. The “spectacle bridge,” 
of which we give a view, is one of the 
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pervading sights of the neighbourhood. 
The road that winds from the coast, 
where visitors land from the steamer, 
passes by many zigzag turns and twists, 
and in its way to the Spa crosses this odd 
bridge. Its round staring eye, pierced 
through the masonry, disposes one to 
wonder whether this is not a staring 
instance of another Irish characteristic, 
viz. a habit of incurring infinite trouble 
and increased expense from an impulse 
to save material in the job. Interesting 
ruins and antiquities abound in the dis- 
trict, and serve for delightful excursions 
by foot or car; and nowhere in these 
islands of ours are finer and more impres- 
sive sea-cliffs than those of Moher, which 
tower to a height of 700 feet, almost 
straight from the wild Atlantic surge at 
their feet. 

Perhaps the most significant and in- 
structive passages in this thoroughly 
entertaining volume are those in which 
its author criticises the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The criticism is 
honest and fearless, and written, as it is, 
by an Englishman, and one whose pro- 
fessional training is no inconsiderable 
guarantee for both wisdom and discretion, 
it should reach quarters where it might 
influence a more sensible policy. The 
motherly expedient of extending Govern- 
ment aid is condemned on general grounds. 
“To bolster up a nation by Government 
money, given in any shape or way to 
people too indolent to help themselves, 
is never eventually advantageous to the 
recipients of*the benefits ... is detri- 
mental to moral erectness and manly 
perseverance, because it engenders the 
feeling that there is always the Govern- 
ment in the background to help in 
emergencies.” The policy of aiding the 
fishermen by lending them money to 
acquire boats and fishing gear on easy 
terms, or by sharing the cost and the 
proceeds, appears to be not working 
satisfactorily. At Cleggan the Board 
has expended a very large amount of 
money in constructing piers and sea- 
walls, only to discover that the long 
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distance the fish have to be carted to the 
railway is very detrimental to their con- 
dition in warm weather. Surely such a 
contingency might have been foreseen 
before the money was spent. Something 
over £140,000 have been spent by the 
Board in trying to turn Cleggan into a 
fishing-port. Now, there is one thing 
which the west of Ireland does need, and 
very badly, and that isnew and improved 
means of intercommunication, both 
roads and railways. All history proves 
that easy transit is the life-blood of pros- 
perity, and if the Board would devote 
its attention in this direction there 
would be less occasion for these special 
expenditures to benefit certain classes. 
Large sums have been expended else- 
where with as little judgment as at 
Cleggan. The Board build concrete 
piers and harbours at spots where they 
are useless, and neglect those districts 
where such conveniences would be of real 
utility. We have no space for giving 
details of blundering mismanagement on 
the part of the various Boards that have 
been created to regenerate Ireland, but 
we may quote Mr. Harris Stone’s vigorous 
summing up: “If one half of the salaries 
of public officials in Ireland was available 
and actually spent in making new roads, 
more light railways, and in the reduction 
of railway fares for passengers and goods, 
I venture to assert that many of the 
troubles and drawbacks in Ireland would 
gradually disappear of their own accord 
—would eventually right themselves. 
They would dwindle, diminish, go. We 
should hear no more of them. The great 
influx of English into the country would 
bring money. The vastly increased 
means of intercommunication would 
result in obtaining better prices for farm 
produce. The demand for Irish produce 
and home industries would be greatly 
stimulated. ... The peasant farmers 
would be able to hold up their heads; 
handy markets would be available for 
fresh fish. . . . The whole country 
would benefit.” Will Ireland ever be 
administered with common sense ? 
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EXPLOITERS. 


By CHARLES SHERIDAN JONES. 


I. 


HERE are some women who, while 
possessing all the virtues empha- 
sized of the copy-books, are more 

unlovely than the most outrageous 
characters that used to be—perhaps still 
are—depicted to our young as awful 
warnings. The latter are at least par- 
tially human—though they do not exist 
—while those indubitably existing are 
yet entirely dehumanised. They usually 
make scrupulously careful housewives, 
admirable heads of well-arranged house- 
holds, who can respond automatically 
to all the details of a mean routine that 
would drive a broader mind to madness. 
They have punctuality, thoroughness 
within narrow limits, indomitable energy 
that they fritter away on trifling tasks, 
and an opinion of contentment with 
themselves compared to which the egoism 
of the most enraptured artist is as 
nothing. 

But they lack one thing—sympathy, 
and the lack of it has dehumanised 
them. "They live honoured, respected, 
and feared of their husbands ; and unloved 
of their children—often without know- 
ing it. 

It takes something in the nature of a 
moral volcano to stir such a one. But 
should the shock come you get results 
that surprise. Deep waters are still, but 
explode a force beneath them, and they 
mount mountains high. 

Conceive, if you can, a girl brought 
up with all the prejudices of caste and 
rank that attach to a clergyman’s 
daughter in a country village, when that 
clergyman is the one educated being 
amidst a population of hinds; brought 
up to love, honour, and obey that father 
before and above all others, and, mark 
it well, to tolerate her mother with a 
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large and liberal toleration—conceive, if 
you can, that girl reared in beliefs the 
world is forgetting, or only remembers 
as beliefs, brought up with narrow, hard, 
impossible views of men and things; 
brought up to regard herself as being an 
altogether extraordinary and super-excel- 
lent person round whom the universe 
revolved, as indeed, seeing that universe 
was but the Rectory and the village, it 
did. 

And then conceive that girl making 
the discovery—how big a one for her, 
how small for the world—that her father, 
he who must be obeyed, honoured, and 
respected was—a forger, a thief, and had 
been so for years. 

Think then how she would act. 

According to the romanticists she 
would be that father’s good physician, 
leading him back to moral health; the 
pupil would instruct the teacher; the 


-man of forty would learn from the 


daughter not half his age. 

But between the romanticists and 
human nature there has ever been a 
gulf that even the reading of romance 
has not bridged. 

And the girl, had she wanted to act 
thus, could not have dese so. She judged 
her father with all the cruelty of inex- 
perience and youth. Nay, she did not 
even judge him. She turned from him 
as from a shattered illusion, angry with 
the illusion that it had so long deceived 
her, angry beyond expression. 

She did not try to piece together her 
broken idol. She did not even try to 
speak one single syllable of human 
comfort to the reality behind—a weak, 
a sorrowing, but not consciously a wicked, 
not consciously a hard, man. She did 
not whisper one word of sympathy in 
her father’s ear. 

Instead she stabbed him to the heart. 
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She did an in- 
credibly foolish 
thing—but yet I 
think a fine one. 
She shook the dust 
of the village off 
her feet, and with 
two pounds of 
money earned by 
herself in her poc- 
ket, she travelled 
up to London, 
without one word 
to those behind, 
without one clue 
to where she went. 

I say she did an 
incredibly foolish 
thing, but grant, 
also, a remark- 
ably fine one. At 
least this woman, 
pitiless to others, 
did not spare her- 
self. At least this 
woman was not 
one to live with- 
out a meaning, to 
sniff flowers in a 
fool’s paradise, 
and lie to herself 
all day by never 
acting truth. 

No, the shock 
had come — and 
she rose. 

Her little world 
had come to an 
end, her sun had 
gone out; she must find a new one. 

Ah! happy they who in like plight can 
seek boldly for a new light when the one 
that guided them is darkened ; happy 
they who will tread the right road, even 
if it be over their own hearts! For in 
themselves they have triumphed, and the 
rest matters little. 

But to those who cannot do this, give, if 
you can, your pity. It will be useless, 
but it will be all after awhile you will 
be able to give. 

When Rose Turner stepped, not with- 
out some trepidation, from the train that 
had borne her away from her home for 
ever on to the platform of St. Pancras 





Her father was a forger. 


Station, chance caused it that she should 
be thrown against one of the hand- 
somest, and best dressed men in London. 
As she was turning away, having duly 
apologised, the good-looking stranger 
touched her lightly on the shoulder. “I 
think,” he said, “that you dropped this.” 
He handed her, as he spoke, a card, 
with her name upon it. There it was 
uumistakably—Miss Rose Turner. 

Frowning and annoyed she thanked 
him coldly, wondering the while how 
she, so careful, had let it escape her 
grasp. 

But the stranger was not done with 
yet. “If I am not mistaken,” he said, 
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with a low bow, “I have the pleasure of 
your father, Mr. Turner’s, acquaintance. 
I met him some few years ago at 
Oxford.” 

Her father! What a terrible irony of 
fate it seemed to be reminded of him so 
soon. 

But she was a woman, and therefore 
equal to the occasion. 

“You are mistaken,” she said, with an 
accent that to anyone not unnaturally 
imperturbable would have proved de- 
pressing, “My name is not Turner. I 
am merely an acquaintance of that lady 
on whom she happened to leave her 
card when calling.” 

And she sailed off. “Fr 3n 

Thus here she told “Le 
her first deliberate 
falsehood — not well 
enough to deceive the 
man to whom she 
had spoken. 

Still it is wonderful 
what an expansive 
effect the action had. 

One effect was that 
Rose Turner dis- 
appeared and Rose 
Lucas took her place. 





Il. 


QO you know 
that old Flem- 
ish picture 

that hangs in the 
most neglected of all our institutions— 
the institution that every Englishman 
visits, and not one in ten thousand 
knows, though it would cost him at most 
sixpence for a catalogue to do so; I 
mean the National Gallery—do you 
know that old Flemish picture called 
“ The Usurers” ? 

Two men’s heads, and some money ; 
that is all. But the artist tells you more 
than whole miles of canvas that worthy 
people try to delight in each year at 
Burlington House. The artist, like our 
modern Hogarth, Beardsley, who has 
been called many hard names for doing 
it, has pierced down beneath the surface 
of bone and cheek, and painted us the 
men’s souls—hideous, fretful, and damn- 
ably unhappy, unhappy with the misery 


Mr. Marcus Carrington. 
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of men who never possess anything, not 
even the common heritage of the sun- 
shine, whose one desire is to get some- 
thing they do not possess, and who for 
that reason are the poorest as well as the 
most wretched among us. 

“A powerful realisation of the new 
beatitude, ‘Blessed are the merciless for 
they shall obtain money;’” thus has a 
modern critic described the work. Yet, 
looking on those faces so strained, so 
thin, worn and wan, how can we call 
them blessed ? 

Quite otherwise is the case with the 
modern usurer. 

He isnot thin, worn, 
wan, or strained. 
His face is fat, and 
jolly ; coarse, and 


without one trace of 
care upon it. You 
meet him at dinner, 
and he dines of the 
best ; even gives the 
waiter sixpence more 
than the other diners, 
and probably pays 
more than any for his 
wine. His coat is 
immaculate, his linen 
faultless; were he a 
shade more quiet, and 
less ostentatious in 
his spending, you 
might at first blush 
mistake him for a gentleman. 

And yet, and yet, methinks, the old 
usurers with their pinched faces and 
soiled surroundings were of the two the 
least ignoble. 

They, at any rate, were content to live 
in the world’s scorn, to be pariahs, 
shunned of men, and sometimes burnt by 
them, provided they could nurse their 
miserable passion, could clutch and 
finger gold, and count vast possessions 
by a guttering candle. They, at any 
rate, were not hypocrites ; they, at least, 
did their own dirty work and never 
pretended that they did not like it. 

Whereas your modern usurer—why at 
times he contrives to be mistaken for a 
good fellow ; he robes in purple and fine 
linen, an¢ bemoans “the necessity” 


bloated also, but - 
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when he sells up the widow, and turns 
her and her children into the street. 

Above all he is respectable, a sub- 
scriber to charities, an enthusiastic 
Imperialist, and fervent for the Flag. 

Why? Well, if you keep your states- 
men engaged in foreign complications, 
and in sending out vast expeditions, 
they are not very likely to pass effec- 
tive measures limiting usury. That is 
why. 

Such in brief was the man who sat one 
fine morning in an office in Bloomsbury, 
reading the morning paper, and humming 
a tune. A rigger of bogus companies, a 
pestilence under many names, he ex- 
ploited his fellows in fifty different 
capacities, without disclosing his identity 
in more than one; and was throughout as 
self-satisfied a man as any in the King’s 
dominion—aye, even in his Houses at 
Westminster. 

Just then he felt particularly jubilant, 
for he had concluded a loan at enormous 
interest with a young nobleman, bent on 
going to ruin at breakneck speed. 

But it sometimes happens that fate 
breaks in, even on the joy of a usurer. 
So it was to fall out that morning. The 
avenging angel was to descend upon Mr. 
Marcus Carrington, not with horse, foot, 
and artillery, but with the quiet firmness 
of one who strikes to the root of things, 
and with one pin prick was to burst the 
bladder of Marcus’s joy. On that occa- 
sion the avenging angel was personified 
by Mr. Carrington’s typewriter. 

Perhaps you think it remarkable that 
a man like Carrington should care what 
his typewriter said, thought, or did. But 
that shows how very little you know of 
the type of man with which we are 
dealing. 

The young lady in question—the very 
best, Mr. Carrington used to tell himself, 
that “ he had ever been lucky enough to 
get”—had been engaged in preparing 
some of Mr. Carrington’s epistles for the 
post. She had executed the work with 
her usual neatness and carefulness— 
qualities rare, be it noted, among type- 
writers; but, when it was over, she 
stood waiting. Evidently she had some- 
thing to communicate. And Marcus was 
good enough to intimate, with a con- 


descending wave of his hand and beatific 
smile, that he was prepared to listen. 

Evidently, however, the communica- 
tion in question occasioned the lady some 
embarrassment. Usually so self-possessed 
that the imperturbable Marcus sometimes 
found himself a shade discomposed, on 
this occasion she hesitated, commenced 
twice, broke down, and finally turned 
rather red. 

Seeing which the astute Marcus put 
forth a chair, and begged her to be 
seated—an invitation which she did not 
accept, and which did not seem to help 
her. 

Instead, she ‘got a little redder, and 
spluttered a trifle. Then, all on a sud- 
den, she became icily cool, and perfectly 
direct. 

“T am afraid I have to tell you, sir,” 
she commenced, “ that I desire to leave 
your employment. In fact—that is—I 
wish to give you a week’s notice.” 

She had expected Carrington to be 
surprised. But this man thought he held 
a key to all actions, and was only sur- 
prised when that key failed him. He 
did not show surprise now. Instead, he 
smiled, bowed, smirked, and said :-— 

“ And have you already found another 
appointment, Miss Lucas?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T may take it you will be looking 
for one. May I ask if you will seek a 
much larger salary than you are at present 
receiving ?” 

The young girl became instantly busi- 
ness-like, and very frigid. 

“T have not considered the matter,” 
she said, coldly. 

“You can’t expect much more than I 
have been giving you, Miss Lucas.” 

“I do not hope for half so much,” she 
broke in. 

“Then why are you going?” . 

Again the lady became red and con- 
fused. 

“Tf you do not mind, Mr. Carrington, 
I would rather not tell you.” 

Now Mr. Carrington was by no means 
the man to lose his typewriter without 
knowing the reason. A plain man of 
business—that is, a man who never goes 
outside the accepted creed, who never 
buys at much less than 10, or sells for 
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much more than 15 per cent.—would 
merely have said, “ Very well,” and then 
and there decided that the lady’s refer- 
ence should not be all she would desire. 
But these plain men of business cannot 
do the things that Mr. Marcus Carrington 
took a pride in doing. 

For instance, men of business cannot 
act. Mr. Marcus Carrington could. 

He rose from his chair with admirably 
counterfeited haste, and gazed at his 
employee with an intensity that would 
have done credit toan experienced actor. 

“Have I, Miss Lucas, have I ever 
treated you with any disrespect?” 

The girl was too young to see through 
the flummery. Instead, her confusion 
and reluctance to speak returned. Ina 
lowered tone she answered :— 

“You have been most kind, Mr. Car- 
rington ; my reason—is wholly different 
—I desire to keep it entirely to myself.” 

Here was a situation. Dives losing 
his handmaiden at thirty-five shillings a- 
week, unable to find out the reason, and, 
mind you, wanting to, and wanting to 
badly. 

- But Mr. Carrington was too astute an 
actor to press the matter, obviously. 
Instead, he looked hurt—genuinely hurt 
—so hurt, that one more experienced 
than the girl before him might have been 
deceived. 

“As you please, Miss Lucas,” he said. 
“T have, of course, no business to inter- 
fere in your affairs.” 

But this was just the sort of reply most 
calculated to disarm the girl, who now 
wavered more than ever between silence 
and speech. 

“T have to thank you for much kind- 
ness and consideration,” said Innocence. 

“Oh, please not to speak of it,” said 
Craft, but added with a supreme appear- 
ance of sudden bitterness, forcing itself 
out against his will: “I don’t think I 
have deserved this.” 

The shot went home. Innocence sat 
down now, and balancing her chin in 
her hands, regarded the money-lender 
steadfastly. 

“Mr. Carrington,” she said, “I am 
afraid of offending you.” 

Instantly the alert Marcus was all 
suavity. 
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“My dear Miss Lucas, nothing you are 
likely to say could possibly offend me.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

The girl took a hard breath; then, 
speaking very low, but with a clear 
front, she said :— 

“Mr. Carrington, the business is not 
honest.” 

At this thunderbolt, so utterly unex- 
pected, so essentially the last attack he 
would have thought of having to meet, 
Carrington gasped. To say that he was 
astounded is but faintly to describe his 
feelings. Wrath, vexation, a sense of 
humiliation, and still more—a thing the 
man had rarely felt before—of impotency 
surged through his mind. And the worst 
of it was he had no answer ready. He 
had accustomed himself to meeting half 
a dozen arguments against the practice 
of usury, contrasting it, and favourably, 
with half-a-dozen other belauded depart- 
ments of commerce that were, as he 
knew, not to be essentially differentiated 
from his own. He had even thought out 
all his replies to a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that had—how thankful he had 
been—omitted to call him as a witness ; 
but, now the attack had come, he sat 
mentally paralysed. All his acting was 
gone ; he was bewildered and speechless. 
The man of many words was reduced to 
silence. 

While he was yet searching for some 
reply that would have the appearance of 
dignity, and while he was yet conscious 
of looking a little ridiculous, something 
happened to relieve the tension. 

A new figure, and one that neither he 
nor his assistant had ever seen, walked 
into the office. 


Ill. 


T is one of the advantages of money- 
lending that you seldom see your 
victims. Of modern money-lending 

that is. The usurers in our old Flemish 
picture probably dealt direct with theirs. 
To-day, the modern usurer knows the 
men he ruins merely as A. G. Smith or 
Arthur Brown. They are mere abstrac- 
tions—human machines for the produc- 
tion of interest—which, it seems necessary 
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A new figure walked into the office. 


to remind people, does not grow, but is 
in all cases—even in that of consolidated 
stock—made by the labour of men and 
women. 

Now, however, one of the victims was 
to meet and speak to Shylock face to 
face—a rare occurrence for, oddly enough, 
people who borrow money are, as a rule, 
as loath to be seen as the lender. 

This victim differed then in some essen- 
tial from the rest, either in himself or in 
the circumstances that had compelled him 
to take the course of bearding the lion. 
At a second glance you would have said 
it was the circumstances. According to 
the romanticists this youth, who walked 
boldly into Shylock’s sanctum, waving 
aside the office boy, should have been 
handsome, clever, though with the free- 
dom from guile that all youths should 
have (according to the romanticists), 
and with no worse fault than high spirits, 
and a large spending capacity. 

According to fact, which I desire to 
chronicle here, he was none of these 
things. He was not even the son of a 
peer, and it was not aristocratic follies, 
or the even meaner desire to ape them, 


that had led him into the money- 
lender's clutches. He was awkward, un- 
gainly, more than a trifle snobbish. Still 
that he had some touch of manhood 
about him this frontal attack proved, 
and he had not been in the office ten 
seconds before he did one small thing 
which, had he known it, though he never 
did, “ saved his bacon.” 

Rose Lucas had risen to go when this 
specimen of young England had thus 
forced himself upon them, but something 
in the new arrival’s face roused her 
curiosity, and with the intuition that, in 
moments of excitement, comes as a sixth 
sense to women, she saw that her em- 
ployer would rather she stayed than 
went. She wavered, needing an excuse. 
The youth provided it. With more 
courtesy than he would have shown had 
he not been mentally in a tumult he 
handed her a chair, and then deliberately 
took one himself. 

Marvellous femininity! That action 
won him the day. 

The youth commenced his attack—his 
appeal one should say—at once, and, 
although he was not impressive, he did 
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not whine. First, with a touch of the 
snobbery I have mentioned, he took out 
his card and handed it to Carrington, 
who received it imperturbably. Then 
he commenced. 

“You hold a bill of mine,” he said, 
“for seventy-five pounds. I want to 
know if you object to having it renewed.” 

Carrington remembered the bill and 
all the circumstances connected with it 
perfectly, but all of us have our little 
ways of conducting business, and, with- 
out speaking, he rose, went to the escri- 
toire, and after a few minutes returned, 
holding the bill before him. Then with 
a perfectly equable face he asked the 
victim for how long he desired “the 
convenience of renewal.” 

“Three months.” 

“Then, if you come here to-morrow, 
Mr. Richardson, with your co-signatory, 
Captain Stephen, I have no doubt that 
the matter can be arranged.” 

Feminine Carrington! He had known 
for the last month that that co-signatory 
would as lief have given the money to 
a beggar as have given his signature 
again. 

The victim gasped, squared his shoul- 
ders, and tried to banish anxiety from 
his face. 

“Captain Stephen tells me he is not 
willing that his name should be used 
again.” 

“And whom do you suggest as his 
substitute ?” 

The victim tried harder than ever to 
appear free from anxiety, and failed 
more miserably than before, though his 
reply from Shylock’s point of view was 
not so bad as he thought it. 

“TI am afraid I have no one to 
suggest.” 

This at least showed a certain straight- 
forward candour suggesting honesty, and 
no one is so ready to detect honesty as 
a money-lendr, but he does not show 
that he values it. 

Carrington raised his eyebrows—racial 
habits will out,—and spread his hands 
to right and left deprecatingly. 

“And what security do you offer for 
the money, Mr. Richardson?” 

The visitor turned pale. 

“Tam afraid I can offer you no security 
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beyond my word of honour. But you 
can rely on that. I have money due to 
me, more than the sum I owe you, within 
twelve weeks. Ican promise you it shall 
be paid.” 

For ordinary men silence is oftén more 
eloquent than words. There was a con- 
viction in the voice that said these, 
which, in the pause that followed, made 
itself felt, conviction, and something 
else—fear. What was to happen to this 
man if the money-lender shut his ears, 
as shut they would invariably have 
been in perhaps ninety-and-nine cases ; 
what ruin was he seeking to avert ? One 
could not tell, but one felt somehow, at 
least the girl at his side did, that all his 
future, perhaps his whole life, was at 
stake. 

Yet one touch of detail, one solitary 
fact as to the form that ruin would take, 
and he had been undone. 

It was his face, his eyes, more than 
his words that pleaded, and they against 
his will. 

The money-lender sat calm and un- 
moved. He did not take long to decide. 
One look at Rose’s face settled the matter 
in his mind. That face was a rare 
spectacle; it showed a hard woman 
moved to pity. 

Oh mysterious femininity! She who 
had turned from the father, who had 
worshipped her, without one thought of 
charity—who would have looked un- 
moved on tear-stricken women, and grey- 
haired men beseeching, had found some- 
thing in this awkward boy that touched 
her woman’s heart. 

Perhaps— who knows?—it was the 
electric spark of youth that vibrates 
between all temperaments; perhaps—but 
how can we tell if she herself could 
not? She pitied—and she did not know 
why. 

And pitying she fixed her eyes large 
and imploring on Marcus, who read their 
message in an instant. 

“If you will come here to-morrow, Mr. 
Richardson, I will let you know my 
decision.” 

Marcus said this with the air of an 
ambassador, and the youth retired. 

Next moment he was sipping ambrosa, 
Rose was thanking him. 
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Women are quite frank about the 
language they speak with their eyes, that 
is when that language can be with safety 
translated. To Rose it was the most 
natural thing in the world, though she 
had not said one syllable to Carrington 
on the matter, that Carrington should 
have interpreted her wishes. 

“Oh thank you, thank you,” she burst 
out impulsively, and then stopped, crim- 
soned with vexation. 

Carrington was regarding her with a 
stony surprise that intimated she had 
nothing to do with the matter. And 
instinctively her woman’s vanity felt the 
loss of power more than the rudeness. 

Another minute and the astute Marcus 
had withdrawn, merely stating that he 
would be back by four o’clock. 

Perhaps, Anglo-Saxondom, pondering 
these pages, may need some explanation 
before it can understand this conduct. 

It is soon given; the matter is one of 
race, that is all. 

The difference between the Jewish 
intellect and the ordinary human intellect 
accounts for Marcus’s conduct, baffling to 
my. Anglo-Saxon reader as the Jew is 
baffling also. The Jewish intellect is 
clear, keen, nimble, marvellously quick 
to see and grasp things at once, provided 
those things lie within a narrow, a 
terribly narrow, range. 

And Marcus knew thoroughly well 
what he was about; knew, too, what he 
meant to do with young Richardson 
when he called on the morrow, which, 
by the way, Rose did not. 

And in that lay the key to his action. 
In the matter of bargains your Hebrew 
is not only businesslike, but also artistic. 
Marcus intended to leave Rose to puzzle 
her head, and pull at her heart strings 
all day. Then, when she had exhausted 
herself, he would come back and make 
terms. 

That, and the fact that an easy sur- 
render to women is rarely advisable, 
decided him. 

He would come in armed cap-a-pie, 
and falling on the enemy divided by 
doubt, vanquish her. 

And sure enough he did. 

It was later than four when he returned 
however, and he admirably disguised any 


sense of coming triumph. His first words 
were a masterpiece. They were, 

“Miss Lucas, I have to offer you an 
apology” (How was it possible to corner 
this amazing creature?) “It was, I will 
not say to oblige you, but because I 
thought you would like it, that I gave 
young Richardson till to-morrow. But 
I have not yet decided what I shall say 
to him. Let me explain to you. The 
syndicate whose servant 1 am requires 
a certain sum to take up one of its own 
obligations. To get this one of two men 
must be made to pay or ”—he shrugged 
his shoulders significantly; “I had 
thought young Richardson was the least 
worthy of consideration, but I will, if 
you desire, pass him by, and call on the 
other, on one condition—that you stay 
with me for a month.” 

And without a trace of emotion the 
girl repeated,“ One month. Thank you, 
Mr. Carrington, you have been very kind.” 

They shook hands on the bargain, 
Carrington telling her not to trouble to 
wait further. 

But, just as she was going, he called 
her back to post a letter. “It is to the 
other one, you know,” he said, with a 
little laugh, “the one on whose sacrifice 
you have decided.” 

She felt quite happy as she took the 
letter, happy with the sense all women 
like to feel, a sense of power. But just 
as she was dropping the letter into the 
pillar-box, some instinct tempted her to 
read the name upon it. 

When she had done so the blood was 
boiling in her head, and her legs nearly 
gave way beneath her. 

The letter was to her father. 


IV. 


“ ONSCIENCE,”- once remarked an 
acute American thinker, who 
made the fatal mistake of being 

a humourist as well, “ Conscience needs 

sometimes another conscience to keep 

the first in order.” Whereat the vulgar 
determined that he was living in the 
middle ages, and, indeed, it would seem 
there is more often a greater need of one 
rather than two consciences in this drab 
era of shoddy, scamped work, and make- 
shifts falsely called expediency. Yet, 
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none the less, even to-day there are men 
to whom conscience is at once a scourge, 
and a delusion ; a thing that makes them 
swallow camels and strain at gnats, and 
which begets much feverish tinkering, 
but little real work. 

As a rule these men become the worst 
sort of hypocrites; they deceive only 


themselves. Other people they bore, and 
they nearly always get elected to 
Parliament. 


They talk formulas unceasingly, and 
make speeches, saying nothing, of inter- 
minable length. They are great at seeing 
impossibilities, and, worst defect of all, 
they have no sense of humour. 

It sometimes happens that one of these 
men whose conscience is always itching, 
will have at least a part of the root of 
the matter in him. He will suffer all 
the tortures of the damned if such be the 
case, but he will be distinctly interesting. 

It is to such a man that I would intro- 
duce my readers, and I want to say first 
that, before all other things he was, when 
this story opens, emphatically a prig. He 
was also of the order of superior persons, 
and his rectitude and precision kept him 
solitary and alone upon this earth. His 
sense of self-importance kept him nearly 
happy. At all events, it prevented him 
being miserable. 

He was of the type of men who feel 
their moral muscles forty times a day, 
who keep a diary wherein they record 
everything they afterwards forget, and 
who not only have an impossible and 
hopeless ideal, but, worse still, torment 
themselves to live up to it. 

Yet do not think that the man I am 
referring to will be uninteresting on this 
account. Follow this story, and you will 
learn how the prig became humanised, 
and even got to take a greater interest 
in the men, women, and things about 
him than in himself. 

At eighteen he perpetrated social 
suicide by deliberately telling the truth 
in his aunt’s drawing-room, the lady 
having a moment previously told a 
falsehood. The matter he spoke the 
truth about was unimportant, but in 
these things Society (with a big S) is 
relentless. 

At nineteen he became a teetotaler, 
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and was gravely concerned as to whether 
it was moral or not to eat the flesh of 
animals. 

At twenty he drove his tailor to dis- 
traction by insisting on learning for 
himself the conditions under which his 
waistcoat, trousers, and other habiliments 
had been made ; the same year he refused 
to lend his dearest—nay, his only—friend, 
to square a debt of honour, the sum, which 
he could easily afford, of fifty pounds. 

At twenty-one, when we make his 
acquaintance, he had come into his 
property, and on the day we find him, 
was looking up some hundred and fifty 
plans of what he was going to do, how 
he was going to do it, and when it was 
going to be done. 

An altogether intolerable person you 
will say. Now learn the most surprising 
fact about him. He was a member of 
the House of Peers, one of the landed 
aristocracy, a drawer of unearned incre- 
ment, one of those “ who toil not, neither 
do they spin,” and withal a great believer 
in his: order. 

How then, do you ask, did he reconcile 
this position with the unflagging honesty, 
unto the uttermost farthing, which he 
held by? The answer is verysimple. It 
was by Service to the People. 

He was to ventilate them, sanitate 
them, legislate them, educate them—unto 
what? Contented makers of his incre- 
ment. Slums existed because of bad 
landlords, low wages because of bad 
employers. It was all perfectly simple, 
and to show that he was not so very 
stupid after all, I may point out that 
many people who read these lines will 
agree with him. 

They may even think Lord Davenant 
had a fine ideal. Let us see how he got 
on with it. . 

Behold him, then, setting forth on the 
morning of his inheritance with the 
inward intention of cross-examining his 
lawyer to an extent that would have 
made the old gentleman desperate. 

But fate is an untoward thing, and it 
happened that the lawyer was to be 
spared for that day. Indeed, Lord 


Davenant was not to see him for some 
time. 
And what was it that prevented him? 
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Something remarkable ? Onthecontrary, 
a very ordinary incident. 

A woman stopped him and asked him 
to give her sixpence. 

An ordinary incident; yes, but, mark 
you, an extraordinary man. 

An ordinary man of Lord Davenant’s 
means would, thank Heaven, have taken 
one look at the woman’s face, given her 
the money, and passed on ; others meaner 
would have passed on without even the 
look; and a few, spiteful as well as 
mean, might have called a policeman, 
and given her in charge. 

But Lord Davenant had nothing in 
common with these. If the woman 
was an imposter she must be exposed ; 
if not, she must be assisted. To avoid 
doing either was plainly to turn one’s 
back on the whole duty of an aristo- 
crat, and he forthwith proceeded to con- 
duct an inquisition into the woman's 
affairs. 

The woman was worn, wan, shivering, 
and incurably stupid. Also her faculties 
were numbed by hunger, and Lord 
Davenant’s searching questions confused, 
nay, even frightened her. She told him 
vaguely of a husband lying somewhere 
in a sick room, and how she had walked 
miles to Bloomsbury to beg a little 
money to get him food. 

On the whole her story did not con- 
vince Lord Davenant, and he summarily 
demanded the address. 

This given he startled her still more 
by calling a hansom, bundling her into 
it, and telling the driver to go to the 
address she had given. 

Then he sat back, folded his arms, and 
said not a word. 

You will perceive this man, though he 
was a prig, had character. 

A Calvinist with a touch of the knight 
errant ; a man who took trouble when he 
had nothing to gain ; above all, a believer 
in duty ; such a one should be, in these 
days, worth studying. 

The street to which the cabman took 
them was of a very ordinary kind, within 
a mile and a half of Aldgate, rather at 
the beginning than the end of the East. 
And the interest in it lay in the inside, 
not the exterior, of the houses. Where- 
fore, as we are going to deal with these 
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later, we need not waste time in de- 
scribing them now. That to which the 
woman took Lord Davenant, or rather 
that to which Lord Davenant took her— 
although she was the guide—was but 
little different from the rest. It was let 
off in tenements, an | on each floor resided 
a swarm of human beings. It was to 
the topmost floor that the woman and 
Lord Davenant went, and into the 
smallest room. There on a narrow bed, 
partially covered with dirty clothes, half- 
drunk, half-delirious, altogether too 
insane to give the poor creature he had 
ruined by making his wife—as he had 
ruined himself also—any assistance, lay, 
who? — the closest friend my Lord 
Davenant had ever known, the man to 
whom he had refused a sum as trifling to 
him as half-a-crown to most of those 
who read my pages. 

You will think Lord Davenant was 
shocked at this. That shows you do not 
understand your man. 


Surprised he was; not shocked. This 


_ manhad indulged in viciousextravagance. 


What more natural than that he should 
suffer in this way—should be neglected 
in dirt, and disease, while his wife 
begged? “ To forgive,” say the French, 
“is to understand.” And, indeed, how 
terribly pitiless is your rule-of-thumb 
man, who never understands anything. 

No, Lord Davenant was not shocked. 
Instead he left two pounds with the 
wondering wreck of a woman, who had 
stopped him, sent off a telegram to a 
doctor, another to the secretary of one of 
the few charitable societies to which he 
subscribed, and then 

He dismissed friend, wife, sickness and 
all from his mind. 

He had another task in hand. 

The house was in a shockingly insani- 
tary, over-crowded state. It must be 
remedied. 

Have you ever met a man with a 
theory? Not a man who has mastered 
a theory, so much as a man whose theory 
has mastered him? Lord Davenant was 
one of these. And the particular theory 
that had just then got hold of him was 
that slums are the result of wicked 
agents and hoodwinked landlords—a 
simple, an amazingly simple explanation, 
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but one that, for that very reason, had 
taken a firm hold on his soul. 

The owner of the wretched fever dens 
he had trod through might be, like 
himself, a member of a race long in 
descent, high in distinction; might be, 
like him, fervent in the tradition of 
noblesse oblige. To blame he might be, 
but he did not, could not, know the 
squalor or the misery his tenants lived in. 

Accordingly he must be found, and told. 

But then a surprise awaited Lord 
Davenant ; for when he asked the people 
to right, to left of him for the informa- 
tion, he was met with gapes and smiles. 
Landlord! these wretched people knew 
nought of the landlord. They paid their 
tribute, under a stern necessity, to a 
mere abstraction, not even knowing the 
name of the person who battened on 
their misery. A rent collector there was. 
He would be round soon. Lord Dave- 
nant might see him. 

Lord Davenant did—and got no in- 
formation. 

But, as we have already seen, Lord 
Davenant had a character. He was not 
easily put off, especially when a theory 
possessed him. He followed the 
agent from house to house, and cross- 
examined tenant after tenant. He 
consulted the policeman, the man at 
the chandler’s shop, the potman at the 
public-house, and the loafer outside 
—and learned 
nothing. 

Then he de- 
termined on a 
change of 
tactics. 

Convinced the 
agent had the 
landlord’s ad- 
dress and would 
not give it him, 
he set himself 
to outwit guile 
by guile, and 
while the agent 
was collecting 
the rents, he 
walked about 
the neighbour- 
hood, seeking a 


At last he got it. 

It kept him busy, however, for three— 
nay, four—hours, hurrying, watching, 
thinking. But the story of how he 
followed that clue out, how he pitted 
the deductions of a trained intellect 
against mere cunning, deserves a detailed 
chronicle to itself, and, besides, the facts 
are important to the story. 

But though he had won so far he was 
not to see the landlord that day. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
reached that landlord’s place of business 
in Bloomsbury. In the outer office was 
a young girl — austere and refined; 
through the chink of a door he was able 
to catch a glimpse of a rubicund Jew, 
who sat smiling over a document, and 
on the plate outside were the words 
“Marcus Carrington.” 

It was for Carrington that he asked, 
and the girl in the outer office requested 
his name, 

When he gave it, to his intense sur- 
prise, she turned terribly pale, threw 












clue. There lay the closest friend Lord Davenant had ever known ! 
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back her head as though someone had 
struck her, and then, despite an obvious 
effort to master herself, she began to 
tremble. Then 

“ Mr. Carrington is not in,” she said. 

For once Lord Davenant, part of whose 
creed was to trample on a lie instantly, 
did not carry his creed out. He could 
see the smiling face of Marcus grin 
through the half-closed door ; could hear 
the scratching of his pen. But some- 
thing in the girl’s face, he could not tell 
what, something that haunted him all 
that night, deterred him then. He walked 
out puzzled, and a little annoyed. The 
girl was deceiving him, and yet she did 
not rouse his anger so much as his 
curiosity. He hesitated, then turned on 
his heel and went. 

And she—she watched him half fasci- 
nated in her fear, half beseeching, watched 
him go through the door. 

She had told her second lie, and, like 
the first, it was not successful. 

Still she was getting on. 

But why had she told it? 

We shall see. 





we 


HEN Rose Lucas read her father’s 
name on the envelope of the letter 
she was posting, the lettet she had 

caused to be sent, and the letter that, as 
she knew, spelt ruin to its recipient, she 
did several notable things. 

First she drew her hand down sharply, 
and, almost instinctively, put the letter 
in her pocket. 

Then she took it out again, and raised 
it slowly once more to the mouth of the 
pillar-box. 

Then she turned quickly on her heel, 
and walked briskly away—for some 
thirty yards, that is, when she returned 
as slowly as soldiers at a funeral. 

Three times she repeated this process, 
and each time she walked away more 
quickly, and returned more slowly than 
before. 

It was duty fighting love, and the 
weaker spirit went to the wall. 

Have you ever felt impelled not to do 
a thing that all the formulas and teach- 
ings you have received, and a part of 
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your own nature also, tell you you ought 
at all hazards to accomplish. Some in- 
stinct rises in you in revolt, and dread- 
ing, fearing, cowering, you turn your 
back on the formulas, and let that 
instinct lead you. It may be good, it 
may be bad ; you cannot tell. A tumult 
goes on in you, and your nature conquers, 
sometimes against your inclination. 

It was so now with Rose Lucas. By 
all the lessons she had learnt, by all the 
beliefs to which she clung, the letter 
should have been posted, and her duty 
performed. That her father would have 
been ruined thereby should have been as 
nothing to her till that duty had been 
fulfil'ed. And she tried to put her belief, 
her formulas, her lessons, against her own 
nature, and failed utterly. She even shut 
her eyes, set her teeth, and, banishing 
thought, tried to post the letter blindly— 
and could not. 

Nature had triumphed over the for- 
mulas; the letter remained in her 
pocket. 

Then she went home—miserable. 

Someone has remarked that the devil’s 
judgment in giving Eve the apple was 
incontestable, in that, knowing she was 
a woman, he deduced that she would 
certainly share the pippin. Adam would 
have probably consumed the whole in 
silence, and what is more, he would 
have nursed his remorse as a kind of 
superior passion to which his partner 
was a commonplace stranger. And, 
indeed, the faculty of thinking for others, 
and about them, at all times, and in all 
seasons, is surely the most wonderful 
possessed of women. How often, when 
her child is sick unto death, does not the 
wife fix her attention on a cooking-pot 
so that her husband may eat his fill— 
thinking not of herself or of her grief, 
but of him; how often does the sister 
resign her own pleasure that the brother 
may be amused, and, ah! how often 
does not the mother resign nearly every- 
thing that there may be peace in the 
home—peace, or even the appearance 
of it? 

And so it was with Rose Lucas that 
evening. A man having transgressed 
after a like struggle. would have been 
busy with his soul all night. 
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But she, she thought not of herself 
—but her father. 

But she did not think sentimentally, 
not even tenderly about him. 

With the letter in her hand she 
weighed him in the balance, and found 
him wanting—wanting, that is, for the 
struggle that was to come. She pitted 
; him in her mind against Marcus, and, 
in ten minutes, learned more of her father 
than years of close affection had 
revealed. She thought of Marcus’s never 
flagging alertness, of the restless energy 
that seemed ever to possess him—as, 
indeed, it possesses every one of the race 
that knows no repose—of the crafty 
forethought which armed him cap-d-pie 
against all eventualities; above all, of 
the thorough knowledge he had shown 
of the type of man he was dealing with 
in her father—and, of her father’s utter 
inability to gauge the kind of pheno- 
menon he was fighting in Marcus. 

Then she thought again of her father’s 
easy-going nature, that caused him to 
postpone everything (probably at that 
moment he was wondering why she did 
not come back, without taking effective 
steps to find her), of his naive inability 
to distinguish between his status in his 
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own parish, where he was known, loved, 
and feared, and in the great world out- 
side that was indifferent, even critical, 
towards him; of his sleepy dignity, and 
slow indecision; and she saw that he 
would be hopelessly overmatched. 

And, half unconsciously also, she 
realised the attitude she was to adopt 
towards him. She must treat him as an 
overgrown child who needed her protec- 
tion and petting. 

She did not realise—how few of us 
realise everything—that, since she had 
seen that father, he also had had a shock 
that might have pained him into some 
sort of self-consciousness. 

Still, on the whole, her attitude was 
not far from correct, and she commenced 
to think out how best she could effect 
the protection—the petting she left for 
the time being. 

The thinking kept her busy all that 
evening. There was no thought with 
her now of keeping faith with the for- 
mulas, but—ah ! how strange a thing is 
human nature—when she went to bed 
that night, having decided on a course 
of action from which, but a week ago, 
she would have recoiled with horror, the 
letter was still unopened in her pocket. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


GRACE ERNESTINE BECKS, 


HE year is gone! 


O list the pealing bells 


That on the midnight air so solemn chime; 
Or, when with sudden joy their music swells, 
Methinks the night its mystery dispels, 
And only happiness their message tells : 
“Will it come back again, that sweet old time?” 
My heart re-echoes, as in plaintive rhyme. 
Will it come back again—the old bright past ? 
Oh, Angel of the Future, shouldst unroll 
Thine awesome page of Destiny—its vast 
Deep secrets, would life cry aghast 
To view the message traced upon thy scroll? 
Thou knowest best—be patient, oh my soul ! 





FRANCIS, 





HE case of Cochrane v. Moore, in 
- which the late Lord Justice Lopes’s 
judgment was to most minds emi- 
nently satisfactory, let in a flood of light 
upon the habits and customs of the 
London money-lender of the present 
day, and the various wiles which the 
person in question is accustomed to 
practise in the pursuit of his art. 

Of course there are money-lenders and 
money-lenders. But however much these 
gentry may differ—and they do differ in 
many remarkable ways—there is one 
point in their proceedings in which they 
exhibit a striking unanimity. They 
always charge 60 per cent. for the 
accommodation they afford, and as much 
more as they can get. Money-lenders may 
roughly be divided into four classes :-— 

a. The leading West End bill-dis- 
counters ; or kings of the usurers. 

b. The smaller bill-discounters. 

c. The bond fide bills-of-sale men. 

d. The bogus bills-of-sale men. 

It is my intention to deal briefly with 
these four main sections of the money- 
lending community. 

Princes of the tribe always, or nearly 
always, live at the West End — Cork 
Street, Burlington Gardens, and Jermyn 
Street and Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
and St. James’s Street are the localities 
in which, as a rule, they pitch their 
tents. Their offices are very handsomely 
and, indeed, elaborately furnished. There 
is a plentiful supply of jewellery upon 
the premises with which to entrap the 
unwary. In the old days the West End 
usurer was perfectly content if he could 
palm off a few dozens of inferior port or 
Hamburg sherry upon his customer. ‘The 
usurer of to-day flies at higher game, 
and in a big transaction often manages 
to dispose of £2,000 or £3,000 worth of 
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jewellery, needless to say at an uncom- 
monly remunerative price. The West 
End money-lender has always in his 
service a remarkably astute gentleman, 
who in some ways corresponds to a 
solicitor’s managing clerk. This trusty 
lieutenant knows all his master’s cus- 
tomers and, if occasion requires, exactly 
what lie to tell them without consulting 
his principal. Then, too, there is gene- 
rally a tame solicitor on the premises, 
or at all events round the corner, who is 
ready at a moment’s notice to prepare 
any necessary documents, or take a 
declaration from the victim as to his 
circumstances, prospects, and general 
indebtedness, if it is thought desirable 
to possess such a lever in case of non- 
payment. Money-lenders of this descrip- 
tion for the most part employ an army 
of touts—men who are cccupied from 
morning to night in bringing flies to 
the spider’s web. 

These touts belong to a great variety 
of walks in life; some of them are 
members of the best clubs, others may 
be jewellers’, or tailors’, or hosiers’ assist - 
ants, who have managed to get on terms 
of familiarity with the customers at their 
masters’ establishments. Many of these 
touts earn a large income, and this is 
scarcely to be wondered at, for, as a 
rule, they receive a commission from the 
money-lender, as well as a substantial 
percentage from the borrower upon the 
amount of the advance made to him. 
The interest charged by money-lenders, 
such as those I am at present describing, 
varies from 40 or 50 to 100 per cent. It 
generally is fixed at £20 per £100 for 
three months (ie. at 80 percent.). The 
first transaction usually takes the form 
of a bill at three months, carrying 
interest after it becomes due at the rate 
of one shilling in the pound per calendar 














corer oP month (i.e. 60 
ma AS per cent. until 
Wit payment). 
Then for the 
most part fol- 
low “ renew- 
als” or fresh 
transactions, in 
which interest 
co is heaped upon 
4 interest, _with 
K q the inevitable 
= result that the 
position of the 
borrower is ten times worse than it was 
when he first entered the den. Of course 
money-lenders may occasionally be of 
great service to people who require a sum 
of money at a moment's notice, and have 
no other means of obtaining it than by 
applying to an usurer. 

There is a good deal of truth in 
the famous “Mr. Benoni 
Crabbe’s” remark when he 
says: “ The question for my 
clients to ask themselves is 
not the amount of interest | 
demand, but what my money 
is worth to them. I do not 
hunt them up; they come to 
me, and often in ghastly 
trouble. I have saved officers 
of unblemished repute—men 
with the Victoria Cross and the Ribbon of 
the Bath—from being hooted out of their 
ships and regiments, not always by their 
own fault, but sometimes through mishap 
or evil fortune. My money has been 
often more than gold; it has been life 
and honour. I have known a surgeon 
take a thousand guineas for saving a 
man’s leg. I have saved men from blow- 
ing out their own brains by lending them 
fifty pounds ata moment's notice.” Still, 
on the whole, I am inclined to think that 
the late Lord Justice Lopes’s remarks 
upon money-lenders as a profession were 
in no sense too severe. 

As for the smaller bill-discounters, 
they carry on a precisely similar business, 
only, of course, on a much more modest 
scale. They have, for the most part, a 
humble office at the West End where 
they negotiate small loans at a rate of 
interest positively appalling. When, by 
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means of advertisements or otherwise, a 
victim to whose wants, through lack of 
capital, they are unable to minister is 
hooked, they march him off to one of 
their richer brethren, who gives them a 
liberal commission for the introduction 
and a share of the profit when the unlucky 
borrower has been sufficiently bled. 
During the last few years it has been 
shown, in many cases that have come 
before the law courts, that among this 
section of bill-discounters there are a 
considerable number of “ bill-stealers,” 
who have a playful way of extracting 
an acceptance for a considerable amount 
from the intending borrower upon the 
plea of getting it discounted for him, 
handing it to a friend who afterwards 
poses as the “ innocent holder for value,” 
and dividing the proceeds with their 
fellow-conspirator after their dupe has 
been made to pay. We next come to 
the man who advances money 
upon bills of sale. Now, the 
bona fide bill-of-sale man does 
not, as a rule, advertise. His 
customers for the most part 
are introduced to him by the 
shadier kind of solicitors, and 
sometimes, indeed, by sheriff's 
officers and their assistants. ° 
When an execution has been 
levied, the “man in posses- 
sion” left by Mr. Ezekiel, or Mr. Aaron, 
makes a point of suggesting to the dis- 
tracted mistress that the “governor” has a 
friend who desires nothing better than to 
“pay it out.” And, if the proferred services 
are accepted, the result inevitably takes 
the shape of a bill of sale, with some- 
thing very like 150 per cent. interest 
tacked on to it. The interest charged 
by the bill-of-sale man is enormous; 
and if a single instalment be a couple 
of days in arrear, he has a habit of send- 
ing down a 
large furniture 
van, accom- 
panied by a 
dozen men, 
and clearing 
his custo- 
mer’s house 
in the most 
light - hearted 
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manner possible. We are thankful to say 
that the last Bills of Sale Act has proved 
a great stumbling-block to these people. 
In order that a bill of sale should be 
valid and regular, the provisions of this 
Act have to be most rigidly followed, 
and Shylock has been bowled out over 
and over again, and his bill of sale 
declared absolutely void, because he has 
not been content with what the law in 
its wisdom has seen fit to allow him, but 
has thought proper to prepare a bill of 
sale upon his own model, and to suit his 
own plans. I have painted the West 
End usurers in their true colours, and 
can scarcely be accused of exaggerating 
their merits; but when all is said and 
done, these worthies are, at their worst, 
men of honour, courtesy, and even kind- 
liness compared with those who employ 
that legal instrument of torture, the 
bill of sale, in the various stages from 
its preparation and signature down to 
the almost inevitable conclusion of 
wreck, pillage, and too often downright 
theft. 

Lastly, there is the bogus bill-of-sale 
man. This individual advertises that he 
will lend money at 5 per cent. upon 
furniture, or farming stock, or any other 
available security. The loan is to be 
made without publicity, and will be 
carried through free of all expense. But 
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the applicant soon finds out how much 
of this fairy-tale is true. In the first 
place, he is asked to pay as large an 
“inquiry fee” as the so-called money- 
lender thinks can be wrung from him; 
and when he has parted with this, he is 
called upon for a further sum in connec- 
tion with the expense of carrying out the 
loan, and is finally told that, the in- 
quiries relative to himself having proved 
unsatisfactory, the lender greatly regrets 
he is unable to make the advance. These 
gentry live almost entirely upon the 
inquiry fees paid them by their victims. 
Some of them, as has frequently been 
shown in the Central Criminal Court, 
never make an advance at all. Others, 
perhaps, may do so to one out of fifty 
applicants who have paid inquiry fees, 
and then, of course, at an enormous rate of 
interest. Indeed, the “5 per cent.” gene- 
rally swells into 500. It is to be regretted 
that the unhappy victims do not more 
often put the criminal law in force when 
they have found themselves cheated in 
the way I have described. But, of course, 
it is easy to see why they should shrink 
from publicity and prefer to allow them- 
selves to be robbed rather than publish 
their impecuniosity to the world. And 
thus the foulest inmate of this foul 
nest carries on his nefarious calling with 
comparative impunity. 
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By FRANK AUBREY. 


66 AY, Seftor, do not fire. Do not 
shoot, I pray you. It is a 
puma!” 

But that seemed to me no good reason 
for foregoing the chance of bagging my 
quarry and securing a fine skin. The 
animal I had been aiming at stood in 
the same place, evidently listening. I 
pressed the trigger, but as I did so the 
old hunter at my side jerked my arm 
and threw the rifle up. The bullet flew 
high above its intended mark, and the 
puma bounded away into the forest ! 

] turned angrily upon my companion. 
“What the deuce—!” I began, but he 
stopped me with a gesture, and said, 
“Had you killed the puma, we must 
have broken up our camp and gone 
back. The hunters would not have -re- 
mained, and the Gauchos would not 
have given us any assistance, or even let 
us have any of their provisions.” 

“But how in the world is that? I 
have seen plenty of puma skins since I 
came out. Somebody must kill them.” 

“ Ah, yes, near the settlements. But 
here it is thought a bad thing to do, and 
sure to bring ill luck. Out here the 
Gauchos call the puma ‘Amigo del 
Cristiano "~-man’s friend—and never kill 
one. Near the settlements people are 
obliged to do it in defence of their herds ; 
but never otherwise. I myself killed one 
once and have been sorry for it ever 
since.” 

It was in Argentina. I had gone into 
the interior on a hunting expedition and, 
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so far, had met with no success. And 
now, just when by good luck, as I deemed 
it, 1 had got an easy shot at a fine puma, 
my rifle had been jerked up and the 
chance lost! And all, as it seemed to me, 
for the sake of some superstitious fancy 
on the part of the natives! I felt annoyed, 
and could not help showing it. 

However, there was nothing now to be 
done, and we turned back in the direction 
of our camp, for it was already getting 
dusk ; old Guzman, my companion, doing 
his best to talk me out of my ill humour 
as we went along. 

“T will tell you my own experience in 
the matter presently,” he said; “and I 
feel assured that you will then take the 
same view that I do.” 

That night, beside the camp fire, he 
told me his story :— 

“When I was a young man I lived in 
Chili. But a friend of mine taking it 
into his head to try his fortune in this 
country, I determined to accompany him, 
not so much on his account, I must admit, 
as on that of hisdaughter. Old Costello 
was fully aware of my admiration for 
Carlina, and I therefore regarded his 
approval of my offer to set out with him 
as an encouragement of my hopes of 
becoming his son-in-law ; for I had not 
then actually spoken about her to him. 
But I had no relatives to consult as to 
my movements ; and when I found he 
was bent on coming over to Argentina, 
it did not take me very long to make up 
my mind tocome too. We joined asmall 
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The old hunter jerked my arm. 
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party travelling across the Andes in the 
same direction, and after a long and 
tedious journey we got safely through 
the passes, down the eastern slopes, and 
reached the outskirts of the great pampas 
of La Plata. 

““Here we determined to camp for a 
few days’ rest, and also to give us an 
opportunity of shooting a little game to 
replenish our larder. And it was here 
that I killed my first—and last—puma. 

“One evening, when I, with two or 
three others, who had been out all day 
hunting, reached the camp, we found, to 
our surprise and alarm, that Carlina was 
missing. No one had seen her leave the 
place, or knew why she had done so; all 
that was known was that she was not in 
the camp; and this had not been dis- 
covered till just before our return. 

“The spot at which we were encamped 
was on the outskirts of a forest-belt that 
stretched down the mountain side out 
into the plain, and then ceased abruptly. 
Here and there small streams, that had 
come down from the higher ground, 
wound through the wood, finding their 
way eventually to a shallow river a few 
miles away. One such stream was close 
to where we were encamped ; the others 
were met with at intervals: and at this 
time of the year all were very low. so 
that they were easily crossed by stepping 
upon the pieces of rock that lay in their 
beds. It seemed to me likely that Carlina 
had wandered away up the bank of one 
of these streams into the forest ; for I had 
heard her say that there were very pretty 
cascades to be seen a little way from the 
edge of the wood. Thus, she could not 
well have got lost—if, at least, she fol- 
lowed the stream—so why had she not 
returned? And which stream had she 
followed? She might have gone along 
the bank of the one near the camp, or 
she might have walked round the edge 
of the wood till some other of the water- 
courses had taken her fancy and enticed 
her to follow and explore it. I myself 
started off at once along the nearest, and 
a companion joined me, whilst Costello 
and others went to seek for her in other 
directions; but it grew pitch dark ere any 
could get far, and there was nothing for 
it but to return and wait till the morn- 
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ing. We fired shots at intervals, 'and 
sent loud cries echoing into the woods, 
but no sound in response rewarded our 
anxious listening. 

“The night passed drearily. I don’t 
think anyone slept. I know that I did 
not; and with the first signs of the 
coming dawn we were allastir. Thinking 
over matters during the long weary night, 
it had come back to me that Carlina had 
spoken of a stream wider than any she 
had previously seen there,one that seemed 
to promise prettier scenery and waterfalls 
within the wood. I remembered her 
saying she hoped to be able to go to 
explore it further before we left; and I 
gathered from her description that it lay 
to the north of the camp—a direction I 
myself had not reconnoitred. I now 
determined to take that direction; and, 
having arranged with the others which 
way they were going, and for signals by 
shots in case of success or help being 
required by any of the searchers, I started 
off just as it was getting light. 

“ The first stream I crossed was a small 
one, and it did not answer to her descrip- 
tion, so I passed it, and continued along 
the edge of the forest a good distance 
before I came to another. Then I found 
what seemed to agree with the one I 
sought. It was much broader than any 
of those to the south of the camp ; it had 
a belt of clean-looking sand running 
along each side, and it was dotted with 
large masses of rock, upon which, among 
the ferns and mosses, were masses of 
creepers with brilliant-coloured flowers. 
And as the sun, which had now risen, 
shone through the trees and lighted up 
the scene here and there, glistening on 
the water as it leaped from rock to rock, 
I saw that it was just such a place as 
might tempt a young girl like Carlina 
to further exploration of its beauties. I 
therefore walked along the bank of the 
stream, and had not proceeded very far 
when I saw in the sand at the very edge 
of the water the distinct imprints of two 
small shoes! They were opposite a rock 
that was in the water, but within reach- 
ing distance ; it had upon it some showy 
orchid blossoms, and it was easy to 
make out that Carlina had stood there 
for some time while leaning over to 
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pluck such of the flowers as were within 
reach. 

“Thus assured that I was on the right 
track, I followed the course of the stream 
and came upon some more footprints in 
the sand. Then I reached a low cascade, 
and making my way round it, I came 
across another stretch of water with 
sandy shores, and following it, I could 
still see here and there traces of little 
footprints, though, from the sand being 
drier, they were here less distinct. Thus 
I went on, following the windings of the 
stream, looking carefully about me on 
every side, and passing in succession 
three or four waterfalls, each rather 
higher than the other. Each one in 
turn, too, seemed prettier than the other ; 
and though I was in no mood to admire 
their beauties, yet I noted enough to 
enable me to understand what it was 
that had led the foolish girl on and on 
into the depths of the forest. 

“Just above one of these falls the 
stream broadened out into a small lake, 
the waterof which was wonderfully clear. 
The great treés on its margin, and the 
flowers which hung over and nearly 
touched its surface here and there, were 
all faithfully reflected in it as though in 
a mirror; and here, besides a piece of 
rock upon its shady shore, I found again 
marks of shoeprints. They were under 
some overhanging branches, and sug- 
gested that the wanderer had sat down 
on this rock in the shade to rest, and to 
gaze upon the charms of the little lake 
and the waterfall, which could from here 
be seen closing in the upper end. Not 
far from this rock the sand branched off 
like a gravelled path, and disappeared 
under the trees. It was the dry bed of 
a small watercourse that, no doubt, in 
the rainy season, formed another feeder 
to the lake ; and I determined to follow 
it. It had so exactly the appearance of 
a sort of side path leading round to the 
top of the waterfall that it struck me as 
just the kind of thing to tempt still 
further my fairseeker after the picturesque. 
As I entered upon it I found the sand 
quite moist in places, showing that it 
was scarcely dry even now. And there 
I saw, clearly enough, the tracks of the 
little shoes ‘every, here and there; and 
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then I saw, beside them, something else, 
that brought myheart up into my mouth! 
This was the footprints of some large 
beast—a jaguar, as I judged—and they 
crossed and recrossed the shoeprints, and 
were evidently just about as recent ! 

“Filled with anxious forebodings, | 
looked to the caps of my rifle—a Win- 
chester, and went on cautiously and 
silently. Then I came to a place where 
the sand was covered with deep marks 
and furrows, and stained with blood! 
Ah! You can understand what agony 
that sight caused me! It seemed clear 
that here the beast had sprung upon my 
darling, and then had dragged her away 
into the wood ; and a cold despair seized 
upon my heart as I recognised the possi- 
bility that all that was left to me now 
was to find and recover the dead body of 
the poor girl, and, if possible, revenge 
her death upon her cruel murderer. She 
could not be very far away now; in all 
likelihood, if I were wary, I might sur- 
prise the brute beside his victim. I crept 
on along the sandy path—as it in effect 
was—looking to right and to left for 
traces of an opening in the bushes on 
either side through which the ‘tiger’ 
might have dragged his prey, but seeing 
none. And, the ground rising, the sand 
was drier, and no marks were now to be 
seen. Still I crept on, and at length, 
looking to the left, I saw between the 
trees signs of an opening or clearing. 
Very stealthily I crept closer, and peered 
out behind some bushes—and there I saw 
a sight that seemed to freeze the very 
blood in my veins. 

“ There was a clearing, or small glade, 
shut in on the further side by some 
rocks six to ten feet in height, that 
formed the face of a terrace that rose 
higher beyond. At the foot of these 
rocks, upon the grass, lay the motionless 
form of poor Carlina, her face hidden 
under the shade of a small clump of 
bushes, and, beside her, there lay—an 
immense puma! It was crouched on the 
ground with its side towards me, swishing 
its great tail to and fro, and licking its 
lips, on and around which I could dis- 
tinctly see traces of blood! There was 
blood, too, on the grass beside it. 

“T noted all these things in one quick 
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The puma’s fight with the jaguar. 


glance ; then I set my teeth, and aimed 


at the shoulder of the beast, with a 
savage delight at the thought that a 
bullet through its heart would do all 
that now remained to avenge my dead 
loved one; and the next moment the 
animal gave one loud cry, and then rolled 
over—dead. I waited a few seconds 


ready to fire another shot, but it never 
moved again; and with a great sigh | 
made my way sorrowfully towards the 
place where Carlina lay. 

“ What was my astonishment to see her 
sitting up and rubbing her eyes, just as 
she might when awakened suddenly from 
an ordinary sleep ! 









































































































































































































“*Where am I?’ she said. ‘Oh! I 
remember. Ah, Carlos, I am so glad 
you’ve come. But I knew you would 
find me. I’ve been so frightened ; and if 
it had not been for: , 

“Just then she caught sight of the 
dead puma, and gave a loud cry. 

“*Oh, what have you done, Carlos? 
You have shot it—killed it! Killed my 
friend, my dear protector! Alas, alas, 
Carlos! What have you done!’ And, 
with tears in her eyes, she dragged 
herself along the ground to the side 








Carlina’s protector. 
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of the puma, and began patting and 
fondling it. 

“TI stood a minute, and looked on 
amazed. 

“* Are you not hurt, Carlina?’ I then 
exclaimed, joyfully throwing myself on 
my knees beside her. 

“*Only a sprained ankle. Nothing 
very bad ; and it does not pain so much 
now. But I should have been dead if it 
had not been for this poor beast, and now 
—you have killed it! See!’ she said, 
pointing to some ugly-looking wounds 
that were still 
bleeding. ‘See! 
these are wounds 
it received in 
fighting against 
a great jaguar to 
protect me ; and 
now—you have 
rewarded it by 
killing it!’ And 
she burst into a 
fit of sobbing 
and weeping. 

“From what 
she afterwards 
told me, I found 
she had_ gone 
to look at the 
waterfall which 
was not far be- 
yond, and in 
returning down 
the rocks, at the 
foot of which I 
had seen her 
lying, had 
slipped and 
fallen, spraining 
her ankle so 
badly that she 
could not walk. 
Therefore she 
had been com- 
pelled to remain 
where she was, 
and hope we 
should come out 
and findher. At 
first she had 
thought this 
would be before 
dark ; but when 
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The animal gave one loud cry and rolled over. 


she found it was likely she would 
have to remain there all night she was 
terribly frightened, and called out 
repeatedly at the top of her voice, 
hoping some searchers might hear her. 
Then she had heard the roar of the jaguar 
in the distance, and at that she ceased her 
cries, and, indeed, gave up all hope; and 
when the puma had come leaping into the 
glade with a great bound, she thought it 
was the jaguar ; but when she saw it was 
a puma she took heart a little, for she had 


often heard that a puma never attacks 
a human being. Thus it was that when 
my wife—for Carlina has now been my 
wife for many years—saw the puma, she 
felt more reassured. But the jaguar had 
heard her cries, and followed her foot- 
steps up the sandy path, as I had seen. 
Then the puma had come out to meet it, 
and fought it there to the death.” 

And that is why, amongst my collec- 
tion of hunting trophies, I have no skins 
of pumas. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


Y the time these notes appear “ The 
Virgin Goddess,” staged at the 
Adelphi Theatre by Mr. Otho 

Stuart, will have given place to a 
revival of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Thus two sincere efforts to 
bridge the pretty wide gulf between the 
light and frothy fantasies that crowd the 
London stage and really serious and 
noble drama—lI refer to “ Tristram and 
Iseult” and “The Virgin Goddess ”"— 
will have practically failed, in one season, 
to secure the support of London play- 
goers. It is futile, of course, to arraign 
public taste—futile to ask in some scorn 
whether, if in a population of many 
millions there are too few to sustain a 
drama of the higher merit, we Londoners 
have nothing but a childish appetite for 
sweets and fireworks. I should not 
expect all London to besiege the box- 
office of a theatre which presented a play 
so severely modelled on the lines of Greek 
drama as is “ The Virgin Goddess,” but 
I should have thought that the dramatic 
sense was strong enough among us to at 
least secure for it a successful run. But 
apparently even curiosity is dulled by 
the hint of tragedy. The one comment 
that appears to exhaust the playgoer’s 
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view of “The Virgin Goddess” is “an 
awfully gloomy play.” Let playwrights, 
whose minds turn on royalties, take note, 
therefore, that gloom is anathema. We 
want no stalking figure of relentless fate 
in our dramatic mimicry of life. Life 
itself, as we deliberately choose to live 
its serious side, is gloomy enough in all 
conscience. To emulate our neighbours’ 
spendthriftry—to grub the money to pay 
our way—to creep painfully up the back 
stairs of social intrigue; all this is 
sufficiently tragic to satisfy any artistic 
craving of our nature. When we go to 
the theatre we want from a shilling to 
half-a-guinea’s worth of sheer amuse- 
ment. At that hour in the day we have 
no minds left worth cultivating. 

I have no doubt but the Adelphi 
management understood this exalted 
public tone before they tried those two 
experiments this last autumn. They 
must have realised the risk, and, there- 
fore, all the more credit to them for 
running it. Mr. Comyns Carr’s poetic 
play of “Tristram and Iseult” was a 
vigorous and, in itself, successful attempt 
to translate into fervid dramatic action 
one of the romantic legends that sprang 
from the dim dawn of English history. 
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From an oil painting by Douglas Robinson. 
No, 46. January, 1907. 399 
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Mr. Rudolph Bessier’s “ The Virgin God- 
dess” was ano less distinguished effort 
to revive and adapt to a modern play 
the quality of theme and principles of 
construction to which the great Greek 
dramatists adhered in that wonderfyl 
period of the art to which we point as 
an example forall time. But in turning 
back to the Greek model Mr. Bessier 
seems to have thought it necessary to 
give his story a Greek setting. The 
action takes place in the imaginary 
Greek town of Artis, and, of course, the 
atmosphere is Greek throughout. Now 
while the dominant passions of human 
nature keep a pretty even course 
throughout the centuries, it is asking 
something of a modern British audience 
to summon sufficient imagination to 
reconstruct the worship of Diana, to con- 
ceive the influence of oracles and omens 
upon the minds and actions of men and 
women, and to restore relentless fate as 
the arbiter of human destiny. Mr. Bessier 
should now give us a drama of life in an 
atmosphere of modern conditions, social 
and mental, constructed on a rigid 
adherence to the principle “As a man 
sows, so shall he reap.” 

«there is only one scene in “ A Virgin 
Goddess””—* The courtyard before the 
Temple of Artemis”—and the action is 
continuous in that, though there are 
nominally three acts, the rise of the 
curtain on the second and third discloses 
the situation at the precise point where 
it was left at the preceding fall. More- 
over, the whole of the action takes place 
in a single day. The dramatic unities 
are strictly observed therefore. That the 
play has an intensely emotional plot 
may be judged from a brief synopsis. 
Artis is ruled by an incapable king, 
Cresphontes, whose weak rejgn has 
brought the city to the verge of ruin. 
Her enemies are pressing her hard, and, in 
despair, Althea, the queen, has secretlysent 
for Haephestion, the king’s exiled brother, 
a skilled warrior and a man of action, 
the exact contrast to the pusillanimous 
king. Haephestion loves Althea, but in 
despair of ever possessing her, has vowed 
himself to the virgin goddess Artemis, 
and become a mighty hunter; but at the 
call of Althea he has hurried back to 
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Artis and inspires the hard-pressed 
garrison to new and hopeful efforts. An 
envoy from the enemy appears bringing 


_disgraceful terms of peace. The timid 


king, Cresphontes, welcomes them and, 
despite the protests of Althea, of Hae- 
phestion, and of all the people, commands 
that the offer be accepted. There is but 
one way to save the honour of the city— 
Cresphontes must be killed, and his 
brother murders him in the temple. 
Then Haephestion and Althea plight 
their vows, and Haephestion prepares to 
take command of the defence. But the 
outraged Artemis interferes, and by the 
mouth of her priestess declares that 
Haephestion shall not lead his people 
till he has buried his sword in the breast 
of Althea who has caused him to break 
his vows to her, the virgin goddess. He 
refuses and defies the goddess, but he 
finds himself powerless to break through 
the unseen barrier that Artemis throws 
around him. Meanwhile the enemy have 
entered the city and are massacring the 
inhabitants. The women and children 
come flocking to the temple with shrieks 
and prayers forsuccour. Still Haephestion 
holds out, until Althea, coming on the 
scene and learning for the first time the 
judgment of the goddess, demands that 
Haephestion shall slay her and save the 
city and her people. At last he yields 
to her entreaty ; the tide of conquest is 
rolled back from the streets and walls, 
and victory crowns the arms of Artis. 
Where every figure on the stage is so 
sincerely in earnest and all are so ade- 
quate to their respective parts in the 
cast, as was the case in this last Adelphi 
production, I need only say how great a 
treat it was to see Miss Geneviéve Ward 
again in a character so admirably suited 
to her as the blind mother of the king 
and Haephestion. She seemed to em- 
body the tragic fate that swayed the 
fortunes of her sons, a most pathetic 
figure, brimming with maternal love but 
bowing with unquestioning obedience 
to the known will of the immortal gods. 
Miss Lily Brayton, whose unfortunate 
accident during the run of the piece we 
all deplore, played the part of Althea 
with her usual consummate power. In 
Haephestion Mr. Oscar Asche had a 
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part seemingly written for him, he suited 
it so admirably. Mr. Walter Hampden’s 
superb elocution, fine voice and com- 
manding figure, made a marked feature 
of the leader of the male chorus, and 
Miss Madge Mcintosh spoke and acted 
the delivery of the judgment of Artemis, 
a very exacting performance, with splen- 
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Home” (which was given at the Court 
Theatre at several matinée performances 
in the autumn) we must necessarily come 
to grief. In the first act, and at the very 


end of the last, we may think we have a 
clue to its interpretation, and we might, 
on this slender basis, be disposed to say : 
Surely the author wishes us to observe 


MR. FORBES ROBERTSON. 
From the painting by Hugh T. de Glazebrook. 


did and thrilling effect. The play was 
staged, too, with rare taste and dis- 
cretion, and the music, which was 
specially composed by Mr. Christopher 
Wilson, must be accorded warm praise. 


If we begin to ask what Mr. St. John 
Hankin meant to teach us or tell us in 
his play, “The Charity that Began at 


that very good people with strong 
altruistic principles, and consistent con- 
duct, do inevitably, however misguided 
their actions may occasionally be, exert 
a powerful influence, also for good, on 
persons of very inferior manners and 
morals among whom they live, and there- 
fore, on the whole, philanthropy—even 
eccentric philanthropy—is a good thing, 
and should be encouraged. 


F—2 
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But I cannot honestly think that Mr. 
St. John Hankin meant to be didactic at 
all. I think he only meant to amuse us ; 
and if we accept that view frankly we 
can enjoy his play immensely. We are 
to say to ourselves simply : Now we are 
not sitting down to a play—to a dra- 
matic composition, carefully constructed 
as a work of art, in which we may expect 
to find a theme 
of thrilling 
human inte- 
rest, worked 
out to a defi- 
nite dénouement 
consistent with 
the influence of 
the  environ- 
ment. No, we 
are simply 
going to watch 
the progress of 
an experiment 
in _ practical 
altruism initi- 
ated by persons 
of the kindest 
impulses, but 
which is abso- 
lutely antago- 
nistic to cur- 
rent life and 
habits in the 
twentieth cen- 
tury. Nobody 
is going to be 
much the 
better or worse 
in mind, heart, 
estate or for- 
tune by the ex- 
periment. We 
are going to 
watch what is sure to give us a good 
many amusing moments, since it is all 
contrived by one who has a happy facility 
for combining his materials with 
humorous effect. That, I think, is the 
attitude of mind that will get the most 
enjoyment out of “The Charity that 
Began at Home.” ‘Then we shall not 
mind if the characters are, some of them, 
rather exaggerated types; we shall not 
mind if there is no “hero” in the play 
worthy of the name ; we shall not mind 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AS ‘‘ DAVID GARRICK.” 


From the painting by John Pettie, R.A. This picture has 
been engraved by E. Gilbert Hester, and published by 
Thomas McLean, 7, Haymarket, S.W. 
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if the Great High Panjandrum among the 
philanthropical party is somewhat incon- 
sistent at times; nor shall we mind if 
Lady Denison, whose house is the scene 
of the experiment, is a rather silly old 
fool, or her daughter an equally silly 
young one. We shall mind none of 
these things, because we are merely 
watching an amusing experiment, and 
nothing is re- 
quired of the 
actors in it but 
that they afford 
us plenty of 
fun as mani- 
pulated by 
the author's 
“book.” Well, 
they certainly 
do that. The 
boss __ philan- 
thropist is one 
Basil Hylton. 
He has _per- 
suaded Lady 
Denison and 
her daughter 


Margery, that 


true benevo- 
lence consists 
notinasking to 
their country 
house well-to- 
do acquaint- 
ances in their 
own social set, 
but rather 
those who, be- 
cause of pov- 
erty or a some- 
what _ shady 
reputation, or 
the possession 
of disagreeable traits, do not get invita- 
tions to country houses. On the same 
theory he has persuaded her ladyship that 
she should engage her servants, and not 
reject an applicant because he or she 
can bring no character, but give even 
the black sheep the chance of refor- 
mation. Of course the anticipated 
results follow. The butler and the 
housemaid behave very improperly; the 
service generally is extremely bad; the 
guests all quarrel among themselves ; 
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and, as a climax, an ex-officer of the 
army, who was obliged to leave the 
service for dishonesty, an idler, and a 
most undesirable parti, succeeds in 
entangling Margery into an engagement. 
In the midst of it all, poor, simple Lady 
Denison, with her good intentions, the 
perplexing contretemps that crowd thick 
upon her, plaintively expostulating with 
fate, is, in the hands of Miss Florence 
Haydon, a most amusing and engaging 
figure. In the end Mr. St. John Hankin 
inspires the young ex-officer to release 
Margery; but this episode is the only 
one in the catalogue of mischief done 
which seems to imply that Mr. Hylton’s 
eccentric theories do sometimes result in 
influencing a character for good. As I 
always have occasion to note in dealing 
with productions at the Court, the play 
is admirably cast throughout. 


If it is difficult to class “ The Charity 
that Began at Home,” we have no such 
perplexity over ‘‘ The Amateur Socialist ” 
at the Criterion, or “ The Electric Man” 
at the Royalty. Farce is the name of 
both, the latter of the “ roaring” order, 
the former of a milder tone, but no less 
uncompromisingly over the verge of sane 
action. First, of Mr. Kingsley Tarpey’s 
’ play. 


MRS. AGNES ZANCIG. 


MR. JULIUS ZANCIG, 


Who with his wife has been giving the remark- 
able exhibitions of mind reading at 
the Alhambra. 


“The Amateur Socialist” is the kind 
of play that is easily made or marred by 
the actor who takes the leading part. 
Fortunately at the Criterion the play is 
made and not marred by Mr. Eric Lewis, 
who pervades it at all points, and by his 
lively and sympathetic impersonation of 
Sir Hubert Pennefeather raises the part 
almost to the level of true comedy. That 
he is not able to quite do so must be put 
to the author’s account, not Mr. Lewis’s. 
The worthy knight’s eccentricities go a 
little too far for a verdict of acquittal on 
the charge of extravagance. A man of 
position and wealth, with a wife and a 
charming ward in society, may conceiv- 
ably be seized with an honest mania for 
reforming things, or even become a pro- 
nounced Socialist ; but when he is made 
to deliver incendiary speeches at a 
meeting of costers in Hyde Park—when 
he is credited with views subversive of 
the marriage regulations, and breathes 
defiance of the laws of the land, and 
even welcomes the penalty of his rebellion 
as a kind of martyrdom, we must, | fear, 
assign him to the realms of extravaganza. 
But in Mr. Lewis’s hands the character 
is most felicitous and enjoyable. His 
revolutionary escapades are carried out 
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with a light-hearted buoyancy, a rollick- 
ing indifference to consequences that 
captivates us. We see through him, 
however; we see, that despite his un- 
compromising war on social law and 
order, he is one of the best-hearted fellows 
in the world; a genial, loyal, kindly soul 
who would not willingly distress a human 
being. Nevertheless he keeps his wife in 
an agony of apprehension, and gives his 
friends any amount of trouble to get him 
safely out of his scrapes. He courts 
martyrdom, and yet he is quite ready to 
forego it when he finds the situation is 
distressing his wife. When he is arrested 
for inciting the riot of the costers in 
Hyde Park, he plumes himself on his 
incarceration, and complains because he 
is not treated as a common malefactor ; 
is indignant at being assured after the 
hearing that he “ leaves the Court with- 
out a stain on his character.” He upbraids 
the magistrate, who is a personal friend, 
for the exceptional favours shown him ; 
but when he finds the magistrate’s feel- 
ings are hurt by his rhodomontade he 
whips about and engages “as a personal 
favour” to take no further steps. But 
whether he is propagandising, or bowing 
to destiny, or bullying the representatives 
of the law, or consoling Lady Penne- 
feather, or bewailing the limited mental 
capacities of his aristocratic son, or 
making peace all round, he always has 
a rhetorical flourish at hand for the last 
word, whereby he squares his conduct to 
his own ineffable satisfaction. It is a 
fine performance—blithe, brisk, consistent 
throughout, and very amusing. Mr. 
E. Dagnall’s rendition of the part of 
Inspector Bott should also be men- 
tioned as an excellent piece of eccentric 
work. 

Now “The Electric Man” at the 
Novelty, of which Mr. Charles Hannan 
is the author, is, as I have said, of the 
bustling, hustling, rattling order of 
farce, exceptionally proper, not a little 
fatiguing, and founded on an impossible 
but not over-new idea. For the electric 
man is a piece of mechanism, electrically 
moved, which the constructor has finished 
off externally to resemble in face and 
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form one Walter Everest, impersonated 
by Mr. Harry Nicholls. When the 
machine is set going it performs the 
most irresponsible actions, naturally, being 
unguided by any mental respect for law, 
order, discipline, or conventions. And 
bearing the closest resemblance to 
Walter Everest, the real, that unhappy 
individual is saddled by everybody, in- 
cluding the police, with all the sins and 
destructive energies of his automatic 
double. Hence the confusions that go 
to make up the ludicrous elements of the 
play—the miseries of the living double, 
which would be tragic enough if the 
spectator did not feel the futility of it 
all. Mr. Harry Nicholls plays the double 
part, and is, of course, the soul of the 
piece. Nobody else matters much, since 
they are only in the frame to provide the 
shifting panorama for his eccentricities, 
but this must not be allowed to go with- 
out specialising Mrs. Charles Calvert's 
entertaining embodiment of a London 
landlady, and the excellent character 
sketch by Mr. J. A. Bentham. It is no 
disparagement to Mr. Harry Nicholls to 
say that he scarcely seems sympathetic 
with the part, which demands a some- 
what lighter method than his, more of 
that irrepressible vitality and incessant 
“go” which leaves the spectator no 
time to think of the incongruities. Still 
it must be admitted that “ The Electric 
Man” is greeted with roars of laughter 
from pit and gallery, andso long as a 
farce amuses its audiences it fulfils its 
chief aim. 

“His House in Order” at the St. 
James’s has nearly completed a year and 
attained its first birthday, and still goes 
strong apparently. In New York it has 
been received with less favour, and some 
of the critics there are rather merciless. 
They even find it dull. I am afraid 
American audiences are spoiled for 
English comedy by transatlantic sen- 
sationalism. They like stronger meat— 
more intoxicating draughts. With one 
or two exceptions, and these not really 
important, there is not a dull moment in 
Mr. Pinero’s play. It marches very steadily 
forward to a legitimate dénouement. 





HARADOC THE BRITON: 
A Tale of Old Bristol. 


By FRED LUDLOW. 


I 


ANY evidences of the Roman 
occupation of England are to 
be found in and around Bristol 

at the present day, and by no means the 
least interesting of these camps is that at 


Stokeleigh, near the Suspension Bridge, on 
the Somersetshire side. It is believed that 
this camp is of British origin, after- 
wards being taken and occupied by the 
Romans, who rebuilt and enlarged it, so 
that the remains existing at the present 
time are in all probability Roman. It was 
without doubt occupied for centuries, a 
proof of which may be found in the 
interesting fact that the soil inside the 
area of the camp is black, whilst im- 
mediately outside the walls it is red—its 
natural colour. 

The Stokeleigh camp lies in the midst 
of truly magnificent woodland scenery. 
The silvery birch trees rear their branches 
in great profusion, and hedgerow, fern 
and bracken abound, rendering the spot 
delightfully picturesque at all ‘seasons of 
the year. Occasionally one may see that 
silent monarch of the forest—the British 
oak. One of these trees growing near 
the outer wall of the camp, on the 
eastern side, is particularly venerable :— 


‘A grand old oak whose boughs are mossed 
With age, and high top dry with bald antiquity."’ 


Bristol was for centuries a great 


stronghold of the Roman conquerors, its 
natural position affording splendid means 
of offence and defence. No doubt, too, 
the similarity of its situation to their 
own city of Rome appealed to the 
invaders, for Rome was built on seven 
hills, and here, where they formed their 
camp, the Romans saw themselves also 
surrounded by seven hills. 


Il. 


T was a brilliant June morning, and 
the Avon in full tide danced and 
sparkled in the golden sunlight. 

Rushing in from the open Channel the 
waters swirled onward towards the land, 
to return later whence they came, leaving 
on either side a long avenue of banked- 
up mud in their departing wake. It was 
a glorious and impressive scene, with the 
towering cliffs rising in grandeur against 
the azure sky, clothed in luxurious and 
varied foliage waving gently in the 
tidal breeze. 

No human being was in sight, and 
Nature at the moment was alone in all 
her silent splendour. But, stay! What 
is that small dark object gliding up the 
river, coming rapidly nearer and nearer ? 
At last it arrives within the area of 
vision, and proves to bea small boat of 
somewhat rude construction, containing 
a solitary occupant. The rower—a man 
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—dashes along at a rapid rate, for the 
swift tide aids his efforts, until he pulls 
up at the foot of a tall tree, rising to a 
great height sheer up the face of the cliff. 
The man jumps quickly ashore, hiding 
his little craft in the tangled under- 
growth, which task accomplished he 
climbs the tree until he reaches its top- 
most branch, when he swings to and fro 
for a moment in mid air, and then drops 
gracefully on to a narrow ledge pro- 
jecting from the rock. It is a daring 
feat, and one false step would mean 
instant death. The climber stands there 
balancing himself on the slight pro- 
jection at that dizzy altitude, and gazes 
long and anxiously over the winding 
river towards the open Channel. 

The watcher is a splendid specimen of 
manhood, standing some six feet six 
inches in height, and developed in pro- 
portion. His chest and arms are bare, 
as are his legs, and his muscles stand out 
in massive relief. His features are 


regular and well - proportioned, with 
straight nose, firm mouth, and square, 
determined jaw. The eyes are strikingly 


handsome, deep blue in colour, and his 
fair chestnut hair falls in a dense mass 
over his shoulders, which he shakes ever 
and anon, and when he does so he sug- 
gests some noble monarch of the forest 
standing at bay. Truly a magnificent 
specimen of alert and defiant manhood. 

Presently he utters a quick exclama- 
tion, and bending his massive frame to 
push aside the bushes growing on the 
face of the cliff, he suddenly disappears 
from view through a cavity which the 
foliage had hidden. This is his retreat 
or stronghold, in which he is accustomed 
to hide himself when pursued by his foes. 

The man is Haradoc the Briton ! 

We will follow him as he proceeds 
along a narrow passage- way through the 
rock until he emerges into a square, lofty 
apartment. From long usage and inti- 
mate knowkedge of the place, he goes 
straight to one corner, where he produces 
two pieces of rough flint stone and a 
rude description of rushlight, which after 
some considerable trouble he manages 
to kindle. The resulting illumination, 
though feeble, is sufficient for his pur- 
pose. Taking from the floor of the 


opposite corner of the cavern a short, 
stout sword, he fastens it, naked, without 
scabbard, to his side; then fixing a long, 
murderous-looking axe-shaped weapon 
slantwise across his broad shoulders he 
blows out the light. Retracing his steps, 
he comes once more into the glare of 
day, and peers cautiously through the 
bushes. Evidently the way is clear, and 
carefully covering up the mouth of his 
secret hiding-place, he takes a flying leap 
on to the branch of the tree already 
referred to, which he safely grasps; and 
making a speedy descent to the ground, 
he disappears at a bound in the depths 
of the sheltering forest. 

Haradoc the Briton was king or 
paramount chief over a considerable 
portion of the West Country, being 
greatly loved by his friends and ad- 
herents, and equally feared by his sur- 
rounding foes. Hitherto he had held 
undisputed sway, and had always suc- 
ceeded in driving away all comers who 
had aspired to his territory. But never 
before had he viewed so strange and 
formidable-looking a crew of invaders 
as were now steadily creeping up the 
Channel. What was this vast fleet of 
long, narrow vessels, each propelled by 
a veritable army of oarsmen, who rowed 
with machine-like precision and regu- 
larity? In the distance it resembled a 
huge swarm of centipedes descending on 
the land. They were the Roman legions, 
bent on conquest, coming to the Western 
shore, as Haradoc the Briton was all too 
soon to learn. 

The British chief had rushed off to 
sound the tocsin of war. His henchmen 
were scattered in all directions, as peace 
had reigned among the Western Britons 
for a considerable period, and the people 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
attending generally to their domestic 
affairs. 

The abodes of the inhabitants of 
Britain in those days were primitive in 
the extreme, but they were serviceable 
enough, and succeeded in keeping out 
the wet. They were built of branches 
of trees and covered with layers of dry 
rushes and leaves. These shelters were 
used only in bad weather, the people 
spending most of their lives in the open 
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From a drawing by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. 


air, for they were a hardy race, and 
accustomed to roughing it. They would 
erect a hundred or so of these huts in the 
form of a circle, in which, presided over 
by the headman or sub-chief of the settle- 
ment, they would hold, when occasion 
arose, a sort of parish council on their 
affairs. Such deliberations were concerned 
principally with matters of warfare. 


These chieftains owned allegiance to 


Haradoc the Briton, who reigned 
supreme, and whose word was law to 
them. They in their turn commanded 
the people of their own settlements or 
villages, and in times of war these 
headmen became captains over those 
who were able to go forth to fight. 
Such was the system of government 
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existing in Britain at the period of the 
Roman invasion. 

One of the villages, much larger than 
any of the rest, comprising some thou- 
sand huts, was the capital or headquar- 
ters of Haradoc the king, and it was to 
this he had flown after leaving his secret 
retreat on the banks of the river. Upon 
his arrival he found everything calm and 
peaceful, and it was evident that no 
news of the invaders had as yet reached 
his people. Outside the kingly hut, 
seated on a rude wooden bench, was 
Hilduna, Haradoc’s queen and consort. 
She rose, a vision of stately loveliness, 
in great alarm to meet her lord and 
master, whose warlike appearance and 
impetuous haste warned her that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“My Hilduna,” began Haradoc, “ for- 
give me if I have frightened thee, but I 
have seen from the cliff’s height a vast 
fleet of strange-looking vessels coming 
up the Channel, and I fear me they bode 
no good, or they would not journey in 
such close company.” 

“Let us* hope for the best, Haradoc,” 


she replied; “perhaps these ships will 
soon return whence they came.” 

“TI hope in truth thou art speaking 
right, beloved one, but I know these are 
words of cheer, to sustain and comfort 


me. Leave me now, and hie thee to thy 
women, whilst I go forth and rouse my 
slumbering henchmen. Fare thee well, 
Hilduna.” 


Il. 


N came the Roman galleys, steadily 
and surely towards the mouth of 
the river, led by one much larger 

than the rest, on which could be clearly 
descried, emblazoned in brilliant gold, 
the effigy of the Roman imperial eagle. 
This was the galley of the proud com- 
mander-in-chief of the Roman forces, 
On the small square upper deck of 
this gorgeously painted galley, surrounded 
by gilded rails, surmounted by a bright 
canopy of crimson cloth, leaving the sides 
open, stood the figure of a man gazing 
enraptured at the glorious panorama 
spreading out before him on this perfect 
June morning. He was somewhat short 
in stature, bareheaded, with dark flash- 
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ing eyes ; and his hair, which was close- 
cropped, was black and glossy as the 
raven’s wing. His attire consisted of the 
ordinary patrician dress of that period, 
the most conspicuous portion being the 
short Roman toga, beautifully em- 
broidered in purple and gold; and on 
his feet he wore the customary sandals. 

This man, the earliest Roman to sight 
the banks of the Western Avon, was 
Julius Frontinus, governor of the Roman 
province in Britain, general-in-chief of 
the invading legions, and favourite of 
the Emperor Vespasian. 

The Roman governor remained thus 
for a lengthy period, entranced with the 
unparalleled beauty unfolding itself to 
his vision, as his stately vessel rounded 
the point and swung into the tortuous 
river. Presently he gave a signal to the 
deck below, and a man’s head appeared 
on the ladder leading therefrom, in 
speedy response to the summons. - 

“Send thy captain to me here,” com- 
manded the general; and the servitor 
bowed silently and withdrew. 

In a few moments the captain of the 
galley reached his superior’s side, with 
many obeisances. 

“What may be thy commands, most 
noble Frontinus?” inquired the new- 
comer. 

“T wish thee to stay here by my side 
awhile, Sontorius, and gaze with me 
upon this pleasant land; for of a truth I 
ne’er saw aught to equal it.” 

“My general, it is for thee to com- 
mand and for thy Sontorius to obey,” 
replied the galley’s captain. “I ever 


‘thought our own Tiber's fair banks the 


most lovely of all earth’s beauties; but 
I am fain to bear with thee, noble 
Frontinus, in thy raptures, for this, as 
thou sayest, is splendour indeed.” 

“By the gods! thou art right, 
Sontorius, and I would my lord the 
Emperor were here to view this gorgeous 
scene. My desire grows upon me to see 
what lies beyond. Do thou descend, 
Sontorius, to the lower deck, and bid 
the master of the slaves spur on those 
lazy dogs with whip and lash incessant, 
for truly my impatience doth increase 
with each succeeding moment.” 

“I go, my general and right noble 
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Frontinus, and by our gods I swear that 
thy commands shall be obeyed with all 
severity.” 

The captain of the galley left his 
master’s side to fulfil his mission. Mean- 
while Frontinus continued lost in wonder 
at the sublime spectacle, until at last the 
turn of the tide warned him that soon 
he would have to seek a landing-place ; 
and he once again sent for his captain. 

“Sontorius,” said Frontinus, as soon 
as his subordinate arrived, “ 1 command 
thee to instruct the oarmaster to slacken 
oars, and do thou find a landing-place ; 
for the tide is flowing back to the sea, 
and all will be aground. I leave this to 
thy care.” 

“Tt shall all be done as thou dost 
command, O noble governor,” replied 
the galley captain, as he quickly retired. 

The disembarkation of the Roman 
forces was a work of considerable 
magnitude, and the sun had set ere the 
last of the soldiers had quitted the 
galleys. The shore was lined a mile or 
more in length with men and accoutre- 
ments of war. The vessels were fastened 
securely to the bank in case of surprise 
by land or water. Darkness at last 
came o’er the scene, and the Roman 
warriors slept, to dream of blood and 
conquest, honour and glory, and all the 
horrible scenes of war. 

In the galleys the wretched slaves 
remained, chained to their oars, sleeping 
as best they might from sheer exhaustion, 
for their exertions had been great during 
the past few days. 


IV. 


HE June sun had risen in all its 
splendour on the Roman encamp- 
ment, within which all was stir and 

bustle. Julius Frontinus was seated in 
state within his tent surrounded by 
the officers of his staff, discussing the 
methods of procedure to be adopted 
for bringing the Western Britons under 
Roman subjection. His second in com- 
mand was Festus Pabulus, a Roman 
greatly renowned in the annals of war, 
and commander of the famous Pretorian 
Guards, the! bodyguard of the Emperor 
Vespasian, who had permitted a detach- 
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ment of these warriors to join this expedi- 
tion to the shores of Britain under their 
own chief. In Rome, the Preztorian 
Guards were looked upon as invincible, 
and the emperor, knowing from past 
experience of the valour of the sturdy 
Brittanni, had thought fit to send these 
imposing soldiery in order to strike terror 
into the inhabitants of Britain. 

“What thinkest thou, oh Pabulus, of 
these Western Brittanni?” inquired 
Frontinus. “As for me, I have heard 
from the spies I sent on in advance from 
Colchester, that they are a hardy race, 
and_ brave fighters, but their men are 
scattered much abroad.” 

“T think, as thou dost ask me, noble 
Frontinus,” answered Pabulus, “that we 
had better lose no time in searching 
them out before they become united. I 
warrant me, by the gods! that a few 
tastes of my brave Guards will soon bring 
them to their senses.” 

“By Olympus! thou art right, O 
Captain Pabulus,” agreed the general ; 
“and I may inform thee that I have 
already, before summoning this council, 
despatched a body of men to spy out the 
land, and learn something, if possible, of 
these Western Brittanni.” 

“Thou hast done well; Frontinus,” 
replied the valiant captain, “and _per- 
chance we shall ere long receive some 
tidings of these barbarian slaves.” 

Such was the opening conversation 
between these two great leaders of the 
Roman army, and before the conference 
ended, elaborate plans of attack and 
defence had been prepared. Each one 
was about to depart to his allotted task, 
when a great commotion was heard 
outside the tent. 

“What means this noise?” inquired 
Frontinus. “Go, my Pabulus, and bring 
me news of all this bustle.” 

The Pretorian captain departed, and 
shortly afterwards returned at the head 
of a body of soldiers, dragging along a 
man, securely bound. 

“A prisoner, my noble Frontinus,” 
said Pabulus, as he entered the com- 
mander’s tent, “one of the Western 
Brittanni, if I mistake not.” 

“Let the officer in charge inform me 
under what. circumstances he captured 
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this barbarian,” demanded the Roman 
general. “By the gods! he is of a most 
prodigious size,” he added. 

“My lord the noble _ Frontinus,” 
began the soldier, “in obedience to thy 
august command, I took my men to 
survey the surrounding country. We 
had not proceeded far when, in turning a 
sharp corner, we came face to face with 
a small body of wild and ill-clad men, 
but large in stature, even as the fellow 
lying there. Though we outnumbered 
them ten to one, they attacked us boldly, 
killing several of my men at the first on- 
slaught. Yonder dog got knocked on the 
head in the scuffle, and the rest escaped. 
By the gods! they fight like tigers, and 
are as fleet of foot as the speediest hare.” 

“They shall soon be taught that 
Roman soldiers will not brook being 
killed without retaliation,” said Frontinus. 

“It was all so sudden and unexpected, 
my gracious lord, and we were scarce 
prepared,” pleaded the soldier. 

“A Roman should always be ready,” 
said Frontinus ; “see to thyselves better 
in the future; and nowsend in the inter- 
preter I brought from Aquz, who is 
I would 


learned in the Brittanni tongue. 
question this dog of a barbarian, for I 
perceive he hath recovered from his 
swoon.” 

“Ask this slave,” commanded Fron- 
tinus, as soon as the interpreter appeared, 


“who he is, and to what race he 
belongs.” 

“I would first ask thee,” replied the 
captive, through the interpreter, “ who 
art thou who dares to wage war on 
innocent men and to take possession of 
their land.” 

“T will humour thee, audacious 
prisoner,” replied Frontinus. ‘“ Know 
then—and tremble—that I come from the 
lord of lords and king of kings, Ves- 
pasian, Emperor of Rome, Conqueror of 
the Earth, to win this fair land and join 
it to his Imperial crown.” 

“T know not this Vespasian of whom 
thou dost so boldly prate, but this I tell 
thee,” answered the prisoner, “ that I 
fear him not; and he will find the men 
of Western Britain echo alll utter. Thy 
task will ‘prove no easy one, thou boast- 
ful man from Rome, I warrant thee.” 
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‘ Spare thy insolence, dog of a Brittanni, 
or I will fling thee to my wild beasts 
without further parley, or else send thee 
to the galleys,” exclaimed the exasperated 
general. 

“ Release these bonds, and I will soon 
show to thee that I fear not thy threats,” 
replied the captive Briton in defiant 
tones. 

“* By all the gods of Rome, but he is a 
plucky dog!” interrupted the Pretorian 
captain, Pabulus. “I pray thee, noble 
Frontinus, do thou have him unbound 
and put him to the test,” he added, as he 
drew his sword and stood in an attitude 
of expectation. 

Frontinus acceded to this request, and 
the prisoner’s bonds were cut by one of 
the soldiers with hissword. In aninstant 
the man sprang to his feet, and with a 
bound he snatched the soldier’s weapon 
and rushed on Pabulus, who calmly 
awaited the impetuous attack. 

The clash of swords rang out through 
the tent and all gazed spellbound at the 
daring Briton. They looked on, prepared 
to see him speedily hacked to pieces, for 
the captain of the Pretorian Guards was, 
in that day, the finest swordsman in all 
Imperial Rome, and never had he known 
defeat. In vain he tried his famous tricks 
in cut and thrust, but the Briton parried 
each with consummate ease. In vain 
the Roman strove for victory, for at last 
he had met his match. He was getting 
hot and flurried, whilst his opponent 
remained provokingly calm and collected. 
The end came suddenly. With a quick 
flash like a stroke of lightning, the 
prisoner threw up the Roman’s blade, and 
before he could recover his guard the 
Briton had plunged his sword up to the 
very hilt, deep into the panting heart of 
Pabulus ! 

Before the victor could withdraw his 
own weapon, he was pounced upon by a 
dozen soldiers and borne by force to the 
ground, and once again bound hand and 
foot. 

“ By all the Olympian gods, thou hast 
killed the noble Festus Pabulus, the 
captain of my lord the Emperor’s Pre- 
torian Guards!” gasped Frontinus, as 
soon as he had recovered from his 
astonishment. “Who art thou, and 
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where didst thou learn thy swordsman- 
ship?” 

“ Know then, O Roman, I am Haradoc, 
of *Caer Odor, and King of the Western 
Britons!” 


V 


WO years elapsed after the events 
recorded above, and the Romans, 
after much fighting, had taken 

possession of Clifton, having effectually 
scattered and broken up the Britons, who 
doubtless had lost 
heart without the 
presence and influ- 
ence of Haradoc, 
their king. The. 
invaders had 
strongly fortified 
the place, and had 
erected a number 
of cold harbours, or 
shelters, through- 
out the district, 
the remains of 
some of these being 
visible at the pre- 
sent day. Julius 
Frontinus was still 
in command, and 
was now making 
preparations to 
cross the Severn 
with his legions to 
attack the Silures, 
a brave and war- 
like race then 
inhabiting South 
Wales. 

The death of 
Festus Pabulus 
had been a severe blow to the governor, 
who still felt the loss acutely, for the 
dead soldier had been of great service to 
him, having been so well versed in 
military knowledge. 

Once again Frontinus was holding a 
council of war, but the humble tent in 
which we saw him last had been super- 
seded by a handsome structure of stone, 
quarried from the adjacent rocks. Here 
he sat in the great banqueting hall in 





* The city of the chasm; hence Cliff-ton, the 
place of the cliffs. 
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regal state, on a purple throne. He was 
addressing his officers as follows : 

“ Hear me, my brave Romans ; for two 
years past have we been fighting for our 
lord the Emperor in this place—Caer 
Odor, as the Brittanni term it—and for 
Vespasian have we bled and conquered. 
I now command thee to prepare thyselves 
for an expedition against the Silures, 
who, I learn, are in league with the 
defeated Western Brittanni, and even 
now are planning to send an army 
against us in the 
attempt to recover 
the territory we 
have wrested from 
their barbarian 
allies. So to-mor- 
row we start on 
our journey to 
crush these fool- 
hardy Silures, and 
take possession of 
their land, which, 
by the gods! will 
be worth the fight- 
ing for, if ’tis only 
half as fair as 
this Caer Odor. 
Send hither Tra- 
cites, master of the 
galleyslaves,” con- 
cluded Frontinus. 

“‘ Tracites,” said 
the general as the 
former appeared, 
“do thou have thy 
galleysall in readi- 
ness to voyage by 
the. morrow’s 
morning tide; and 
see to it the slaves have food, for they 
will have to show good speed.” 

“I go, most noble Frontinus,” replied 
the slave-master as he withdrew, and the 
meeting then dispersed. 

On the morrow, the Roman fleet of 
galleys, having on board the fighting 
men, left the river, making for the shore 
across the Severn, leaving behind a force 
sufficient for defensive purposes. The 
land of the hardy Silures was reached in 
safety. The Roman soldiers disembarked 
without opposition, and journeyed inland, 
leaving the galleys with the miserable 
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slaves enchained therein, each galley 
being in charge of a master. Frontinus 
marched bareheaded in front of his men, 
as was the Roman custom. They had 
not proceeded far, when a spy came 
dashing up to say the Silures were 
advancing in chariots and on foot. The 
general lost no time in giving his orders. 
The Roman chariots, heavy, lumbering, 
two-wheeled, low-built vehicles, each 
drawn by two, and sometimes three, 
spirited horses, were ordered to advance 
at a gallop to meet the foe. The foot- 
men followed, some armed with swords 
and spears, others with huge battle-axes. 

The approaching: foes met on level 
ground. On flew the Roman chariots at 
breakneck speed. On came the chariots 
of the Silures in one mad rush without 
slackening rein. Ten thousand shouts 
rent the air as the flying chariots dashed 
at each other, and in an instant all was 
death, dust, and inextricable confusion. 
Splinters of wood were hurled in the air ; 
horses were impaled; and men’s blood 
ran in all directions. Those charioteers 


who had survived the shock were cutting 
and slashing in their blind rage at friend 


and foe alike. Into the midst of this 
awful carnage rushed the footsoldiers, 
Romans and Silures, in impetuous and 
bloody attack. No quarter was given by 
either side, nor was quarter asked. The 
fight continued in all its savage fury, 
until darkness fell and put an end to the 
horrible scenes of bloodshed and the 
appalling loss of human life. Such was 
the battle of Caerwent, the first of many 
fierce encounters between the Silures and 
the Romans. | 

While the battle of Caerwent was at 
its height, two men were creeping 
cautiously along the Severn’s banks in 
the direction of the Roman galleys. 
Their great stature pronounced them to 
be Britons, and each was armed with 
powerful axe and sword. As they silently 
approached these vessels, which all bore 
numbers on their bows, they scrutinised 
them closely. Suddenly they stopped 
before a certain one, on board of which 
they sprang. Making for the lower deck, 
which was built in the centre overlooking 
the slaves, who were just below, chained 
to their oars and naked to their waists, 
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the two men saw the master standing 
with a long whip armed with numerous 
cruel thongs. He was mercilessly lashing 
the back of one of these poor wretches, 
when he sank to the floor stabbed to the 
heart by the sword of one of the Britons. 

The two men rushed to the slave who 
was being so brutally beaten by the 
inhuman monster, and recognised him 
with a low exclamation of joy. They 
swung their axes over their shoulders in 
unison, striking with almost super- 
human strength the chains by which the 
slave was fettered, until at last they fell 
asunder. Each taking an arm of this 
poor galley slave, they hurried him from 
the ship, finding a hiding-place in the 
dense forest on the borders of the river, and 
Haradoc the Briton was once more free! 

For two long weary years had Haradoc 
been a prisoner at the Roman galleys, 
and even he, with his giant strength and 
robust health had become enfeebled by 
the arduous toil, the scanty food and 
close confinement in that reeking atmo- 
sphere. Seeking a secluded spot, his two 
brave rescuers laid him gently down, 
when, overcome with exhaustion, he sank 
into a long refreshing sleep, guarded by 
these faithful sentinels. 

The sun had risen, and was shining 
through the forest trees, when Haradoc 
awoke. A lark on high was pouring 
forth a torrent of joyous melody in praise 
to its Creator, revelling in its glorious 
freedom. The Briton, in those first 
awakening moments, when the senses are 
not quite restored to a consciousness of 
one’s environment, thought he must be 
dreaming, and with eyes still closed 
stretched out his hand to touch his hard 
and cruel shackles. To his glad surprise 
he felt soft arms around his neck, and 
opening wide his eyes looked into the 
deep blue orbs of his own beloved 
queen—Hilduna ! 

Such is the tale of Haradoc the Briton, 
who lived to a green old age. He never 
again returned to Caer Odor, but with a 
band of stalwart followers joined the 
friendly Silures, for whom he fought many 
a desperate battle against the Romans ; 
and the latter often had cause to remem- 
ber the valour of the great chief of the 
Western Britons. 
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VISIONS. 


By SIDNEY HUNT. 


“Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth 


it.’—HABAKKUK li. 2. 


VISION is defined in the dictionary 
under five different headings. 
1. The faculty or sense of sight ; 
that by which one sees. 2. That which 
is or has been presented to one’s sight ; 
something seen; as, the lake gaverts a 
vision of clouds. 3. A mental representa- 
tion of, or as of, external objects or 
scenes, as in sleep or trance; as, a 
vision of fair women; hence a dream, 
fantasy, or apparition; specially, an 
inspired and prophetic revelation; as, 
the vision of Amos ; visions of the night. 
4. Some production of fancy or imagina- 
tion; an unreal or imaginary thing. 
‘* And in the visions of romantic youth 
What years of endless bliss are yet to flow.” 


5. Rhet. The representation of absent 
or remote things as present, as in a line, 


‘‘ T see before me the gladiator lie.” 


Most highly imaginative people are 
visionists — dreamers or believers’ in 


dreams, especially in  preternatural 
visions, They are apt to receive imagi- 
native impressions, are affected by fan- 
tasies; and, as a rule, they act with 
small regard to the reality or practic- 
ability. Macaulay, in writing of Don 
Quixote, tells us: 

“To the visionary knight every inn 
was a castle, every ass a charger, and 
every basin a helmet.” 


. While Milton, in 


Now and again we get rare examples 
of visionaries, like Dante—visionaries of 
deep insight, of penetrating minds, of 
prophetic souls. 

Visions have ever been a popular 
theme with the poets, and Longfellow 
describes in “ The Spanish Student” the 
pleasures of bright visions : 


“It is a dream, sweet child! a waking dream, 
A blissful certainty, a vision bright, 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves."’ 


“Paradise Lost,” 
bemoans the prophetic vision of ill. 


‘*O visions ill-foreseen! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future, so had borne 
My part of evil only.” 


Thomas Love Peacock, in “ Castles in 
the Air,” tells us: 


‘* My thoughts by night are often filled 
With visions false as fair, 
For in the past alone I build 
My castles in the air.”’ 


Southey wrote a poem entitled “The 
Vision of Judgment,” and of all the 
literary productions ever issued from the 
press, rarely has one been printed in worse 
taste than this. The poem was written in 
1820, in hexameter verse,and published in 
twelve parts. The laureate supposes that 
he has a vision of George III. just dead, 
tried at the bar of heaven. Wilkes is his 
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chief accuser, and Washington his chief 
defender. Judgment is given by accla- 
mation in favour of the king, and in 
heaven he is welcomed by Alfred, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward III, 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., and William 
III., Bede, Friar Bacon, Chaucer, Spenser, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and Berke- 
ley the sceptic, Hogarth, Burke the 


infidel, Chatterton, who had made away 
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Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 

And to the presence in the room he said— 

“What writest, thou?’’ The Vision raised its 
head, 

And, with a look made all a sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love the 


VISION OF ST, BERNARD. 


From the painting by Filippino Lippi (1460—1504) in the Church of 
La Badia, Florence. 


with himself, Canning, Nelson, and all 
the royal family who were then dead, 
Byron wrote a quiz on this poem in 
1820, under the same title, in one 
hundred and six stanzas of eight lines 
each, 

Leigh Hunt, in his poem of “ About 
Ben Adhem and the Angel,” tells us the 
story of a vision. 


The old masters have left many paint- 
ings of visions. There is “The Vision 
of a Knight,’ by Raphael, in the 
National Gallery, representing a young 
knight sleeping upon his shield with a 
female figure on each side. One in a 
plain purple robe is offering him a book 
and a sword; the other, richly dressed, 
is presenting flowers as symbols of the 
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THE CONVERSION OF ST. EUSTACE. 


From an engraving on copper by Albrecht Diirer (1471—1528). 
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pleasures of life. The same artist painted 
a picture of the “Vision of Ezekiel,” 
which is in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
Rembrandt's celebrated picture, “The 
Vision of Jacob,” is to be found in the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

The vision of St. Bernard has been 
depicted by many artists, and we have 
a picture in the National Gallery treating 
of this subject, by Fra Lippi. St. Ber- 
nard was remarkable for his devotion to 
the blessed Virgin; one of his most 
celebrated works, the ‘‘ Missus est,” was 
composed in her honour as mother of the 
Redeemer ; and in eighty sermons from 
the Song of Solomon he set forth her 
divine perfection. His health was ex- 
tremely feeble ; and once, when he was 
employed in writing his homilies, and 
was so ill that he could scarcely hold the 
pen, she graciously appeared to him, 
according to the legend, and comforted 
and restored him by her divine presence. 

The lives of the saints are full of 
visions. Albrecht Diirer, in his large 
copper-plate engraving of St. Eustachius, 
has depicted the apparition of a formal 
stag with a crucifix between its horns, 
which has brought the huntsman from 
his horse upon his knees. He kneels 
there in adoration, as one suddenly 
brought to conversion. The horse, tied to 
the tree, is astonished at the unusual 
action of his master, and the hounds 
wait about in the most perfectly natural 
position. 

The same legend is told of Saint 


Hubertus. Diirer always called his 


print “S. Eustachius,” and it is there- 
fore a better title than the more common 
“S. Hubertus.” Although Diirer at- 
tained great fame as a painter and as an 
author, it is chiefly in his engravings 
that we are able to get an insight into 
the depth of his character. Perfect 
in detail and marvellous in execution, 
each one conveys a lesson often too deep 
for minds unaccustomed to introspection, 
unmoved by the questionings and doubts, 
the hopes and the despair, which afflict 
a nature dissatisfied with the conditions 
in which it exists, and striving ever to 
fathom the surrounding mysteries. Given 
to melancholy thoughts from his earlier 
years, and seldom able to divest himself 
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of them, restless in pursuit of knowledge, 
his mind was full of the fantastic shapes 
which appear in the creations of his 
pencil. “Humble and faithful in his 
search after good, he was rewarded with 
revelations which he strove to communi- 
cate. The more subtle and diversified 
his fancies, the more careful is he in 
giving them expression, lest any frag- 
ment should be lost. Hence the strange 
variety of forms, the wonderful mixture 
of the sublime and the homely, the real 
and the imaginary, which crowd upon 
a single picture—legends from those 
shadowy lands reserved for the visits 
of genius, relieving the monotonous story 
of every-day life. , 

Paolo Cagliari,called “ Veronese,” from 
his birthplace, Verona, has depicted in 
his picture, “ The Vision of the Invention 
of the Cross,” the legend of St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, who made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, when a victory 
was gained by the Emperor, to recover 
the very cross of which she had seen a 
mysterious symbol. Having reached the 
sacred city, she caused the soil of Calvary 
to be excavated, because the Jews were 
accustomed to bury the instruments of 
execution upon the spot where they were 
used. And there she found three crosses, 
and that one which was the Holy Cross 
was distinguished from the others by the 
healing of a lady of quality who was 
sick. The Empress divided the True 
Cross into three parts, giving one of them 
to the Bishop of Jerusalem, and another 
to the Church at Constantinople. The 
third she brought to Rome, where she 
built for it the great basilica of S. Croce. 
Veronese’s picture was painted in the 
sixteenth century, and was formerly the 
altar-piece of a chapel dedicated to 
St. Helena at Venice. It was purchased 
in 1878, by the British Government, for 
£3,465, and now hangs in the National 
Gallery. There is a fresco dealing with 
the same subject in the Sala di Costan- 


tino in the Vatican, Rome, executed by 


Giulio Romano, after a design by Raphael. 

There is no doubt that mental vision is 
affected by character. Helvetius tells an 
amusing story of two individuals who 
believed the moon to be inhabited, and, 
telescope in hand, were attempting to 





THE VISION OF ST. HELENA, 


From the painting in the National Gallery by Paolo Veronese (1528—1588.) 
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discover its inhabitants. One was a 
parson and the other was a fine lady. 
The lady, of course, looked first, and 


she said, “I see two shadows, and they 


bend towards each other; they are evi- 
dently two happy lovers.” The parson 
looked next and said, “ Fie, madam, for 
shame. The shadows you saw are two 
steeples of a cathedral.” 

Modern philosophers agree in sup- 
posing vision to be produced by rays of 
light, reflected from the several points of 
objects, received in at the pupil, refracted 
and collected in their passage through 
the coats and humours to the retina, or 
the choroides, and thus striking, or 
making an impression on so many points 
of one of those membranes; which 
impression is conveyed to the optic nerve, 
and thence to the brain. In Scripture, 
visions signify revelations from God; an 
appearance of something supernaturally 
presented to the minds of the prophets, 
by which they were informed of future 
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events, as, the visions of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. With regard to those mental 
and optical illusions which have given 
rise to stories of ghosts and apparitions, 
they are all either produced by a dis- 
ordered state of the mind, or occasioned 
by the presence of some external object, 
under such circumstances as to deceive 
the senses. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than 
quote a suggested cure for a predisposi- 
tion to see visions. A lady who came 
to the Roman Catholic Bishop Milner 
for spiritual counsel related some rather 
remarkable visions with which she said 
she had been favoured. “O Father!” 
exclaimed the lady, “ are they not lovely ? 
Are they not heavenly? Isn’t it a blessed 
thing to be so privileged?” “Very 
lovely, very heavenly,” replied the aged 
bishop, “and, as you say, my dear child, 
it is a blessed privilege ; but don’t you 
think you had better take a little blue 
pill?” 


A VISION IN THE LAGOONS OF VENICE, 


From the painting by P. D. Frick. 





D’ARTAGNAN. 


From the Dumas (Petre) Statue in Paris, by Gustave Doré, 





Author of “As in a Looking-Glass.” 


T can do her no good, but I wish to 
tell the story. Six months ago I 
could not have told it, but since she 

died, and I came across the paper in her 
desk, I have been at pains to collect the 
facts. I understand her now—now that 
it is too late for anything but self- 
reproach—far better than I understood 
her while she lived beside me. I stood 
at her grave yesterday, and recalled a 
hundred things that had no significance 
to me at the time. I remember how 
patient she was, how loving; I know 
now that she must have suffered ‘very 
much, and that I was not a good hus- 
band to her, though I meant no harm. 

She was never beautiful—indeed, the 
first. evening I saw her I thought her 
plain. But she was not plain, her face 
was too earnest; there was too much 
sympathy in the tender eyes for that. 
Our hostess introduced me: “ Mr. Weguelin 
—Miss Smith,” and she murmured in a 
girlish, bashful kind of way how much 
she admired my work, 

I had recently published my third 
novel, but my income from my books 
was not large, and I was glad to supple- 
ment it by reviewing for one of the 
literary “ weeklies.” I regarded Miss 
Smith with a vague curiosity, due to the 
fact tuat i knew her to be very rich. I 
acknowledge this and no more. It never 
entered my head to pay attentions to 
her ; I had absolutely no thought at that 
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time of ever meeting heragain. I looked 
at her with precisely the same feeling 
that I should have looked at a young 
man possessing two hundred thousand 
pounds—a little curiously, a little won- 
deringly. I thought: “ What a delight- 
ful position, and how much better I 
should know how to enjoy it than you 
do!” 

It fell to me to take her down, to 
dinner. I was not impressed by. her 
intelligence. She spoke slowly, Jabo- 
riously, nor did she seem to me to have 
the ideas that might be expected in a 
woman of thirty. With nothing parti- 
cular to say, and acommonplace manner 
of saying it, there was, on first acquaint- 
ance, little attractive about Miss Smith. 

Later in the evening my hostess said 
to me: 

“You have made a conquest, I see.” 

“ I ? ” ° 

“Oh yes—Miss Smith. And you pre- 
tend you don’t know. Well, you might 
do a great deal worse for yourself, I can 
tell you. Come in to tea on Thursday ; 
it’s my ‘day,’ and she’ll be here.” 

Until that moment I solemnly affirm 
that it had never even occurred to me 
that the heiress was marriageable ; but 
now that the idea had been put into my 
head; since it was even suggested that 
I myself might marry her, my mind 
committed a thousand absurdities. I 
strolled honie through the summer night, 
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imagining myself,for pastime, the husband 
of a woman with two hundred thousand 
pounds. I decided how we would live, 
and where. I furnished my study, and 
determined the livery of our footmen. 
It appeared to me a much more in- 
exhaustible sum than it was, and,as a 
matter of fact, a tithe of the expenditure 
I mentally indulged in before I reached 
my lodgings would have dissipated it 
entirely. It was a purely visionary pur- 
suit, and, during the next few days I did 
not recur to it. Nevertheless, on Thurs- 
day, I presented myself at the house again, 
according to my friend’s suggestion. 

Miss Smith was in a chair by the 
window, and, after a few minutes, I took 
a seat beside her. She was with her 
mother, a simple-minded old soul, who 
appeared as much awed by the acquaint- 
ance of a literary man as was the 
daughter herself. Before they took their 
leave I had received an invitation to dine 
with them, and, three months later, I 
had proposed to Miss Smith, and been 
accepted. 

How her face flushed when I told her 
But 


I loved her—how her eyes shone ! 
the same diffidence of speech, always the 


same clumsiness of expression. “I shall 
never feel that 1 am worthy of you,” she 
stammered, painfully; “I cangot think 
what you have seen in me to make you 
care forme. I am always afraid—I mean 
I always used to be afraid—I must seem 
so slow and awkward to you. Oh, 
Arthur! ”"—my name is Arthur—‘“I shall 
be so proud of my husband—so proud !” 

Do I seem heartless in dwelling on the 
defects of a woman with a nature like 
this? I am recording just what I thought 
and felt—concealing nothing. 

We were married, and established our- 
selves in Kensington. If our residence 
fell short, in point of magnificence, of my 
earlier castle in the air, it was something 
to elate me all the same. My work-room 
was as much Caroline’s pleasure as my 
own; it seemed that she could not lavish 
money enough upon it. Every day she 
had some new idea, some further con- 
venience to suggest for its improvement. 

“This is where your muse will pay her 
visits,” she said, fondly ; “ you must make 
her comfortable.” 
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The double windows looked over the 
park, and, surrounded by such luxury as 
it occasionally startled me to realise, I 
commenced my fourth book. 

It was at this stage that I began to 
perceive, to the fullest extent, how de- 
plorably little my wife and I had in com- 
mon. When I write I must talk, and, if 
I do not exactly depend upon my listener’s 
advice, it is at all events essential that 
the listening should be done intelligently. 
Alas, the girl who had “ so admired” my 
books had almost nothing to offer in the 
shape of appreciative criticism. “Yes” 
and “no,”—* Do you think so, dear? Oh, 
I think so, too.” It was a shock to me. 

I took into the drawing-room, one even- 
ing, some of my latest chapters. She was 
so anxious to be au courant with my work, 
that. I thought it would please her if I 
read her some of it. 

They were chapters with which I was 
satisfied, and I am an exacting critic— 
too exacting some of the minor lights 
of my profession have averred, smarting 
under the sting of my reviewing pen. I 
read them carefully—dramatically, where 
dramatic force was called for—and at 
length I laid the last page down on my 
knees, and waited for Caroline to speak. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said ; “yes, dear.” 

“Yes, what?” I exclaimed, a shade 
irritably. “ Do you mean you approve?” 

“ Oh, ‘approve,’” she murmured ; “ it 
is very, very good.” 

“But——” 

“I cannot criticise it,” she said. “lam 
not a critic, and I know you find me very 
trying.” 

I repressed impatience, and strove (in- 
adequately, ineffectually, but still strove) 
to encourage her. 

“Do the opinions the woman gives 
forth seem natural to you, under the 
circumstances ?” I asked. “‘ They are 
audacious, unconventional, and her en- 
vironment has been of the most prosaic ; 
only the situation can excuse such doc- 
trines from such a speaker. Do you find 
them natural?” 

“1 thought they were very clever, very 
brilliant,” answered Caroline, slowly 
finding her words. . “I did not question 
whether they were natural—or if I 
did—— ” 
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“You did, or you didn’t, my dear! 
Now which was it?” 

“| didn’t,” said Caroline, a flush over- 
spreading her pale cheeks, “I didn’t.” 

In recalling the incident, I am of the 
opinion that she did, and considered 
them misplaced, but at the time the 
reflection did not occur to me. 

“You are right, then, in saying you 
are no critic,” I replied, coldly, “for you 
fail in the fundamental principle of 
criticism. Characterisation is every- 
thing ; nothing else matters.” 

“ Not the story?” she questioned. 

“The ‘story’!” I laughed. “No, my 
dear, the story is a detail; merely the 
peg on which to hang your ideas. But 
there, little woman, don’t let us discuss 
literature, let us talk of something that 
interests you. Has your costume come 
home from Berthe’s ?”’ 

It was the cruellest thing I could have 
said, and I saw that her eyes filled; but 
I had been irritated, and was in no mood 
to pick and choose my concluding phrase. 
I had really forced myself to regard her 
as companionable for the nonce ; with the 


best of intentions I had sought her out 
almost as if she had been a colleague. 
For reward, the gulf between us had been 
displayed to me more visibly than ever. 
Almost I was sorry I had married. 


“Churlish, ungrateful?” Very possibly. 
As I have said before, this is no defence 
of myself; in penning a brief_tribute to 
the real woman, I must also unveil the 
real man. 

I was almost sorry I had married, and, 
in the two or three years that followed, 
I often told myself I was quite so. One 
gets used to nothing more quickly than 
to luxury, and the things which at first 
mollified my soreness, were soon quite 
powerless as palliatives. Though I 
joined one or two clubs, and found com- 
panions elsewhere, I could never wholly 
overcome the sense of grievance that I 
had none in my own house. In convers- 
ing with Caroline I ceased to speak of 
my work altogether, and for any reference 
that was made to my profession by me 
to her, I might have been a barrister or 
a blacksmith. 

If I was scarcely a happy husband; 
however, I know now that Caroline was 
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a miserable wife. Her interest in my 
work was omnipresent, all-absorbing. 
She never blamed me, and she blamed 
herself. She felt—Heaven forgive me! 
—that she was unworthy of the honour 
which marriage with me had conferred 
upon her. Her one ambition was to 
make herself more fitting for the con- 
fidences that I withheld—to prove her- 
self, poor woman, less of a fool than I 
considered her to be. Though she ex- 
pressed herself in speaking so laboriously, 
the defect was due more to nervousness 
than to any other cause; and her com- 
parative facility in letter-writing, coupled 
with the intensity of her desire to gratify 
me, was responsible for a project that I 
was far from suspecting. 

God knows when the plan entered her 
brain, but she conceived the idea of 
attempting a novel. The notion was 
food and joy to her. She would write a 
novel, and it would be accepted, and 
praised, and popular. She would write 
a novel, and send it to some publishers, 
anonymously ; and when the title was in 
everybody's mouth, when all London was 
talking of it, she would say to me (me to 
whom she had given everything), “ Dar-- 
ling, the writer is I, your wife!” Poor 
Caroline, when I stood at your grave 
yesterday, I pictured you driving your 
pen through those weary months, sus- 
tained by your secret hope ! 

It was my custom to closet myself in 
my study soon after breakfast, and to 
remain there until dusk. For luncheon 
—a glass of sherry and a sandwich, 
brought to me whileI wrote. The entire 
day was at her disposal; I never inter- 
rupted her; I never had the faintest 
inkling of her pursuit. From early 
spring until the following January, from 
morning until dinner, when I joined her, 
my wife laboured at this task of hers, 
Page after page—slowly, iadomitably— 
chapter after chapter grew under her 
tired hand. It was a labour of love; 
and, weary and wretched as she must 
have been at times, her resolution never 
gave way. I have seen letters from her 
to her mother, in which mention is made 
of it—little pathetic allusions, and en- 
joinders to silence. “ Arthur will be so 
surprised, will he not? But mind, nota 
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whisper! He must hear it from me first. 
How he will stare—I can see his face!” 
(My wife! And I can see yours through 
the coffin-lid, and clods.) 

It was in January that she wrote “ The 
End,” and the MS. went to many firms 
before it secured acceptance. She was 
determined it should stand or fall by its 
merits, and would have nothing to do 
with publishing the volume at her own 
expense. This rich woman, with her 
carriages, her servants, her splendid 
house, endured precisely the same ex- 
periences as the poorest literary tyro who 
ever tramped Fleet Street, despairing. 
Hungry to see her work in print—eager, 
passionately eager, for the moment when 
the verdict on it should be given—she 
yet persistently declined the temptation 
to accelerate the moment by any adven- 
titious aid! “On its merits”—she al- 
ways wrote her mother—“ on its merits, 
or not at all.” 


Well, it saw the light at last. The 


payment was infinitesimal; but for that 
she did not care. It saw the light. Some 
minor publisher was willing to take the 


risk. It appeared; and one summer 
morning a copy came to me—sent with 
a batch of others for review. 

I remember that Caroline was*in the 
study when I untied the parcel. I paid 
no attention to it then; but I remember 
now she put the book into my hands, 
with the colour in her face, and looked at 
me a moment with strangely wistful eyes. 
Why should I have divined anything ? 

Iam not a lenient critic—I have said 
it—and the story appeared to me to con- 
tain all the faults that aggravate me 
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most. More than that, my morning’s 
letters had been disturbing, and I was in 
an ill-humour. 

I skimmed it with irritation, indeed it 
was fatality that I did.not throw it aside, 
and leave it totally unmentioned in the 
paper, but I did not. My wife had put 
into my hands a vehicle for my bad 
temper, and after an hour I swung my 
chair round to the desk, and wrote. 

I will not quote the review that ap- 
peared in the next issue over the initials 
“A. W.”; suffice it to say it was about 
the bitterest I have ever penned. An 
opening remark I made suggested a 
humorous continuation, and I gave “A 
Kingdom by the Sea” nearly two-thirds 
of a column, satirising its weaknesses, 
and lashing the vanity of amateur 
authors. When it was done, I was 
rather pleased with myself. 

The paper came out the following 
Thursday, and I observed that Caroline 
picked it up when it was delivered, and 
cut the leaves. Presently she put it 
down, white as death, and I saw she 
trembled. 

“ Are you ill?” I exclaimed, surprised. 

“No, dear,” she answered, gently ; and 
I said nothing more. ; 

It was that copy of the paper that I 
found among her belongings after her 
funeral. A copy, five years old, with 
the review marked—prominent with a 
mourning border drawn by the now dead 
hands. I wondered why she had pre- 
served it, and what the ink-marks meant. 
Now that I know I have explained the 
meaning. I do not think there is any- 
thing to add. 





RIPON 


CATHEDRAL. 


y.. 
IPON, formerly Inrhypum, Hyrpen- 
sis Eccelesia, or Ad Ripam, is a 
foundation which began as a 
Benedictine monastery, but was changed 
to a collegiate church about four hun- 
dred years after its first establishment. 
Bishop Tanner says that Alchfrid, King of 
the Northumbers, gave this place to 
Abbot Eata, to build a monastery ; but 
before that could be finished, he was sent 
away, and St. Wilfred made Abbot here 
A.D. 661. This religious house was 
endowed with many privileges by King 
Athelstan, and continued in great repute 
till it was burnt down in the devastation 
which King Edred made in these parts 
about a.p. 950. Archbishop Oswald and 
his successors, Archbishops of York, 
assisted in the rebuilding of the church ; 
and Archbishop Aldred, about the time 
of the Conquest, endowed it with lands 
and made it collegiate, which it con- 
tinued to be, with one interruption only, 
till in 1836 it was erected into a See, 
when the collegiate was made the 
cathedral church. It was first of all 
dedicated to St. Peter, but in some later 
writings it is called the church of St. 
Wilfred, as so many authors of repute 
make him the founder of it. 

In 1829, during the tenure of office of 
Dean Webber, and under the advice of 
Mr. Blore, architect, more than £3,000 
was spent in putting a new roof and 
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ceiling upon the nave, in groining 
the choir with lath and plaster, and 
adding a new altar screen, replacing a 
large painting representing “An Ionic 
colonnade.” Nearly all these have since 
been removed. In 1842 the dilapidations 
of the cathedral were such that it was 
declared to be very unsafe, and the Dean 
and Chapter said that they had done as 
much towards its repair as their resources 
allowed. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were empowered by Order in 
Coungil to put the cathedral in a state 
of security, and effected some repairs, but 
they were very inadequate. In 1854 the 
east window was filled with stained glass 
by Wailes, representing the Saviour and 
the Apostles. In 1861 Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) G. G. Scott was consulted about the 
condition of the building. He reported 
that the western towers were very 
insecure owing to their faulty construc- 
tion, the foundations never having been 
deep enough. There were fissures of an 
alarming character on every side of each 
tower, from the base to the top of the 
walls. Ihe west front also required 
extensive repairs. The pinnacles, flying 
buttresses, and a considerable portion of 
the stonework of the choir was in a very 
bad state. The work was commenced in 
1862. The western tower and west front 
were first taken in hand. Much new 
stone was inserted, but all the old work 
that could be saved was preserved. The 
pointed windows in the western towers, 
looking into the nave, previously closed, 
were opened, The roof has been raised, 
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the flat panels being removed and an 
arched oak groining being substituted, 
constructed on the model of the transept 
roof at York. The nave aisles received 
an excellent stone groined vaulting. The 
exterior roof of the nave still remains of 
a low pitch. The exterior low-pitched 
roof of the choir was removed and a new 
one covered with lead was erected at the 
original high pitch. The two large 
pinnacles at the east end were rebuilt. 
Internally the galleries, which disfigured 
the choir, were removed as well as the 
closets beneath them, and the pews which 
filled the area. Several of the windows 
of the south aisle had been actually 
bricked up. The plaster ceiling was 
replaced by a good oak roof, richly deco- 
rated in gold and colours. The fine stoned 
groined roofs of the choir aisles were 
cleansed from the whitewash which had 
longcovered them. The plaster with which 
the canopies of the stalls had been repaired 
was removed and they were replaced 
by canopies of carved oak corresponding 
with the stalls at the west end of the choir, 
and the beautifully carved oak screens 
of the aisles were repaired. The orna- 
mented stone sedilia were removed to the 
eastern bay (south arcade) and restored to 
their proper use. At the same time the 
original stone arcading was restored to 
the eastend. ‘The entire choir with the 
aisles was refloored, and suitable oak 
seats were placed in them. The central 
tower and the transepts were thoroughly 
repaired. Powerful iron girders added to 
the security of the towers. Carved oak 
ceilings replaced the sham groining in the 
transepts, and the lantern roof was 
enriched by a painted ceiling bearing the 
emblems of the four evangelists, with the 
“Agnus Dei,” which forms part of the 
armorial bearings of the See of Ripon, in 
the centre. 

The total cost of the restoration was 
£42,000, of which £15,000 was contri- 
buted by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The work was not finally com- 
pleted till October, 1872 ; but meanwhile 
the choir was finished in 1868, and 


reopened on January 27th, 1869. A new 
organ was erected in 1878, and includes 
A considerable 


part of the old organ. 
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number of new stained windows have 
been added, one in memory of Mr. J, 
Robinson, of Ripon (died 1869); two 
others in the same aisle were given by 
the Marquis of Ripon and Lady Mary 
Vyner in memory of two sons of the 
latter, Mr. F. G. Vyner, murdered by 
Greek brigands in 1870, and Mr. Richard 
Vyner, M.P. for Ripon, who died in 1870, 
In 1886 the lancet windows of the west 
front were filled with stained glass in 
memory of the first two bishops of the 
diocese—Bishops Longley and Bicker- 
steth. They fill the two tiers of five lights 
and: represent the parable of the ten 
virgins ; while in the higher tier scenes 
illustrating the future state of the blessed 
and of the faithful are represented with 
Christ in majesty in the centre, sur- 
rounded by angels. . 

The present Bishop of Ripon, the Right 
Reverend Boyd Carpenter, was appointed 
to the See in 1884. He is the son of 
the Rev. Henry Carpenter, incumbent 
of St. Michael’s, Liverpool, and Hester, 
daughter of Archibald Boyd, of London- 
derry. Born in Liverpool in 1841, he 
was educated at the Royal Institute 
School in that city, and subsequently 
became a scholar of St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his 
B.A. 1864 and M.A. three years later, 
He became Senior Optime 1864 and 
Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge, in 1878; 
Bampton Lecturer, Oxford, in 1887, and 
Pastoral Lecturer on Theology, Cam- 
bridge, in 1895. After holding various 
curacies at Maidstone, Clapham, and 
Lee, he was appointed Vicar of St. James’s, 
Holloway, in 1870, which living he held 
for nine years, He then became Vicar of 
Christ Churth, Lancaster Gate, where he 
remained till 1884. His other appoint- 
ments during this period included a 
Canonry of Windsor 1882-84, Honorary 
Chaplain to Queen Victoria 1879-83, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary 1883-84. On the 
death of the late Dr. Bickersteth he was 
consecrated Bishop of Ripon, and he 
presided over the Church Congress held 
at Wakefield in 1886, and at Bradford in 
1898, and in 1887 he was selected by the 
House of Commons to preach the Jubilee 
sermon at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
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From the presentation portrait by Hugh G. Riviere, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1906. 





ARNE was walking home over 
London Bridge, at a quarter-past 
six o’clock, from his‘office in the 

City to his home in. Camberwell. He 
was walking, because it was late, in the 
month, and he was usually obliged to be 


careful in his ’bus fares during the -last 


week of the four. Warne’s one ambition 
was to be a dramatist, and he was. able 
to go to the pit at the theatrical first 
nights two or three times a week soon 
after pay-day; but for the fourth week 
in the month he had to go to the gallery. 
It is astonishing how many people 
think theatre-going is a good dramatic 
training. 

Just over London Bridge his umbrella 
handle caught in that of a young lady, 
who was walking the same way. He 
carried an umbrella, for he was smart in 
his get-up, and paid fourpence to have 
his hat ironed once a fortnight. He said, 
“ I’m very sorry, I'm sure. It was all my 
fault.” 

The young lady blushed, and muttered 
something which might have been an 
apology also, or a denial that one was 
needed, but which probably was the 
abomination “ Granted.” Warne blushed, 
too, for, though he was uncompromising 
as to the right of the drama to treat of 
everything, in private life he was shy. 
Nevertheless, he noticed that she walked 
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down; the Borongt ~and.took a Brixton 
tram, from,St. George’s Church, 


The next night Warne again walked 
over the bridge exactly at,the;same hour 
and minute, but nothing,happened. The 
night after he did,the same, and the un- 
known was there; but-he only raised 
his hat, blushed aggin, and walked on. 
For, on the south.side of. the river, there 
is no foolish rule that the lady must bow 
first. But she did bow. in return :to his 
lift of the hat, and blushed again; but 
not so deeply as he did.--The. night fol- 
lowing there was a great first night at 
the Lyceum, and Warne -would, in the 
ordinary way, have-got leave to go away 
from the office at five o’clock, and have 
waited, most likely, not even in the dark 
entry, but in the Strand, from half-past 
five until half-past seven, the opening 
time. But, instead, of going to the 
Lyceum—and only the regular first- 
nighter can realise what.a sacrifice it 
was in the days of the Lyceum not to go 
to a first night—at a quarter-past six he 
was on London Bridge. She was coming 
along, and, without blushing this time, 
he raised his hat. It was a wet evening, 
and, luckily, she had no umbrella. 

“Good evening,” he said. “As we are 
walking the same way, may I offer youa 
share of my umbrella?” 

“Thank you very much,” said she, look- 
ing into his eyes, and then dropping her 
own. 

She was rosy-cheeked, with a mingled 
shyness and want of it, and the want of 
it was certainly nothing like boldness; 
cheaply but nattily dressed, with more of 
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the chic of the French shopgirl than the 
combined shabbiness and loudness in 
dress of her English sister. Small, and 
with a look in her eyes which seemed to 
say to everyone she met, “ You are the 
one man in whom I put trust.” 

For a little time they walked on, saying 
nothing, he holding the umbrella, of which 
she got the benefit and he the drippings. 
Then he said, sparklingly, 

“It’s a wet evening.’ 

She looked up with the tel of trust- 
fulnes:, and whispered, 

“—¥ ery.” 

“T was sorry to collide with you the 
other evening.” 

She again murmured deprecatingly. 

“ How far do you go, Miss —— Miss 
——?” As if he did not know which 
way. 

“Rollin. As far as St. George’s Church, 
and then I take a tram to Brixton.” 

“Will you let me see you as far as the 
Church?” 

“TI don’t know that I ought.” 

“That doesn’t matter much if you know 
that you will.” 

“Well, I don’t know how I can prevent 
you, Mr. ii 

“ Warne.” 

“ Well, I can’t, can I, Mr. Warne?” 

So she didn’t, and Warne not only saw 
her to St. George’s Church, but also got 
into the Brixton tram, and at last left 
her at her own door. And there was 
some half-arrangement to meet the next 
evening. And, next evening, Warne 
said, ‘ 

“Do you like dancing?” 

“ Rather.” 

“There’s a fine assembly down our 
way at eight o’clock. Shall I call for 
you at half-past seven and take you?” 

“Do you think I ought?” 

“You don’t think I should ask you if I 
thought there was any harm in it?” 

“ Thank you so much, Mr. Warne.” 

So they went to the assembly, which 
was one of the places where people pay 
a shilling a-head, and to which they carry 
shoes ina piece of newspaper. The ladies 
‘generally wear gloves, the gentlemen 
sometimes. When the gloves are light 
in colour, they smell of benzine. The 
dancing is vigorous ; for the dancers 
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come to enjoy themselves, and it is not 
a point of honour with them to be lan- 
guid. After a particularly lively waltz, 
Warne and Miss Rollin were sitting out 
in the passage, the only place in which 
to sit it out, and he, exhilarated by the 
motion and the gaiety of the evening, 
said, 

“1 don’t know what your other name 
is, Miss Rollin.” 

“ May, Mr.—er—Mr. Warne.” 

“Can I call you May?” 

“Do you think it would be quite right ? 
I have known you such a short time.” 

“T don’t think there could be any 
harm in it, at least not if you were to 
call me Jack.” 

“T don’t think I can do that, Mr. 
Warne.” 

“ Well, try. I won’t look at you while 
you are doing it.” 

“ Jack.” 

“Thank you, May. Are you up in the 
City every day?” 

“Yes, 1 go with ten other girls to an 
outside broker’s, what they call a bucket- 
shop. We go to write circular-kind of 
letters, and enclose printed circulars, and 
send them all to people in the country 
directories, to the clergymen and maiden 
ladies first. We-send out eight or nine 
hundred a week.” 

“Ts there any money in it?” 

“Oh, yes, for the governor. He gets 
ever so much cover, and, as soon as things 
drop a point, we write and say the cover 
has run off.” 

“ And he never buys anything ?” 

“Oh, no. He does well enough. But 
he only pays us eight shillings a week 
for our work.” 

“ That’s not too much.” 

“No; but I shall learn shorthand and 
the typewriter, and then I shall be able 
to earn fifteen shillings, or, perhaps, in 
time, a pound a week. Then, you know, 
if I get married,” and she looked shyly 
at him, “I shall be able to help my 
husband. Another fifty pounds a year 
makes a bit’ of difference.” 

“I, too, was thinking of learning 
shorthand and typewriting. They are 
useful to a clerk, and they will be useful 
when I leave clerical life and get my 
plays accepted.” 
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“Do you write plays?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is nice. 1 do enjoy going to 
the theatre. Are your plays like those 
at the Adelphi? Those are the plays I 
like. It is so jolly to have a good cry.” 

What could Warne do but offer to take 
her to the theatre, although, for the cul- 
tivation of her mind, he selected, not the 
Adelphi, but a theatre at which a pro- 
blem play was running. So they went 
to the theatre during the next week, and 
when May met Warne that evening she 
said, 

“My mother said she would like to 
be introduced to you.” In some neigh- 
bourhoods introductions take this form. 
“Will you come and have supper at our 
house after the play?” 

“Thank you very much. 
delighted.” 

He tried to instil some of his ideas on 
dramatic art into May, and thought he 
had succeeded. In reality, she was wish- 
ing all the evening that they had gone 
to the Adelphi. After the curtain they 
went to Brixton, and Warne was intro- 
duced to the mother, a cheery little 
woman, still only about forty, just an 
older and more matronly edition of May. 
He was invited to come to tea next 
Sunday, and he accepted the invitation. 
The tea was a first-rate one of its kind, 
the liquid being strong, and the eatables 
muffins with plenty of butter, and rich 
cake, making altogether a thoroughly 
digestible Brixton meal. Next week 
Warne made all arrangements at the 
shorthand and typewriting school, and, 
as he was seeing May home after the first 
lesson, they settled in a quiet kind of 
way to get engaged, and, as soon as 
their united incomes should reach one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, to get 
married ; for it cannot be done comfort- 
ably for less in the select neighbourhood 
of Brixton or Camberwell. May’s mother 
held Warne to her generous breast and 
kissed him. 

“ My dear boy,” she said,“‘ the moment 
I set eyes on you I knew you were a 
young man after my own heart, and 
that you would make just the kind of 
husband I should like for my May.” She 
made hardly any difference between the 


I shall be 
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pronunciation of “ my” and “ May,” but 
Warne did not notice that. 

So Warne had the privilege of seeing 
May home every evening, and often of 
spending what was left of the evening 
at her mother’s house. He had to save 
up some money to buy an engagement 
ring, for May said she “ didn’t want one 
of those cheap common rings, but a 
good diamond one.” Now it is impos- 
sible to get a very showy diamond ring 
for less than ten pounds, and Warne had 
to drop his eighteenpenny lunch, and go 
up on the third floor of a vegetarian 
restaurant, where three courses could 
be got for sixpence, and no gratuities. 
But it was not easy to save ten pounds 
at that rate, and he was offered a second- 
hand ring for the money which quite 
looked as if it would have cost fifteen. 
But the seller could not promise to keep 
the ring for him, so he had to economise 
still further, and he found a public- 
house in a court off Cheapside where a 
large glass of stout and a piece of bread- 
and-cheese could be got for threepence- 
halfpenny. And thus he raised the 
money to buy the ring which convention 
and May demanded. 

Then Warne must give up going to 
first nights, and take May to the theatre, 
and that meant no longer the single half- 
crown or shilling, but booking seats for 
two, and, if the curtain rang down late 
and the last "bus had gone, a cab home. 
Not that Warne minded that so much, 
for half a hansom is more comfortable 
for an engaged man than the twelfth 
part of a "bus. So he had to wear his 
clothes longer than he had been accus- 
tomed to do, and carried an old coat up 
to the office to wear while he was doing 
his work. Now, as soon as he got there 
in the morning, he would change his 
coat, and put little pieces of paper over 
his wristbands to keep them clean and 
prevent them fraying. 

All this time they were going on with 
their work as before, and learning short- 
hand and the typewriter, until, at the 
end of six months, they were proficient 
in both. 

“May,” said Warne one evening, “ I’ve 
been sounding the young governor about 
having a lady typewriter, and he rather 
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jumped at the idea.” Warne did not 
repeat the expressions with which he 
had jumped at it, or the ideas he had 
of women typists. “I thought it would 
be so nice if we could be in the same 
office.” 

May didn’t look so pleased as Warne, 
but said, 

“Of course, dear, that will be too 
sweet, if it can be managed.” 

“If they see you, it will be managed 
well enough. You'll manage them as 
you manage me.” 

“T don’t manage you, dear; you always 
have your own way.” 

“T didn’t know it.” 

“ All right, dear. Shall I come round 
and see your governor ?” 

“T’ll speak about it again to the young 
governor to-morrow, and then see if he’ll 
speak to his father. If it’s all right, you 
can come round during your lunch time 
the day after to-morrow.” 

It was all right, and May came round 
on the second day, and charmed the 
governor with her modest shyness. A 
week after, she was installed in his 
private room with a note-book and a 
typewriting machine, at fifteen shillings 
a week. This was all very well, but 
Warne was out in the clerks’ office with 
his manifests and bills of lading, and he 
often thought of how the young governor 
had spoken of typewriters when the matter 
was first broached. He thought of it 
more when the governor was out, and 
only May and the young governor were 
in the private room. 

“ Why didn’t you wait for me to take 
you home last night?” he said one 
morning. 

“You said you would be another half- 
hour.” 

“T should not mind waiting hours for 
ou.” 

“T had to go home to help mother in 
the house, dear. You want me to be a 
good housewife, don’t you?” 

“You've always got a good reason for 
everything. You twist: me round your 
finger.” 

“I’m sure you do just as you. like 
always.” 

“ You always manage me.” 

Then May began to cry, and, of course, 
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Warne had to give in and declare she 
was a suffering angel, while he was a 
brute. 

It happened that he had been lately a 
little lax in his work. A tiff or two with 
May had upset him, and he had been 
trying to save money by having the 
custom house clerk’s lunch—a walk on 
the quay and half a pipe. Consequently 
his afternoon’s work was badly done ; he 
was carpeted in the private room before 
May, and the governor said, 

“We can’t have any more of these 
annoying mistakes, Warne. I can’t tell 
what has come over you lately. If you 
don’t do better, we shall have to make a 
change. 

Warne was very angry all the rest of 
the day, and, to crown all, May left the 
office before him. He went home nursing 
his anger, but, about nine o'clock, getting 
a little the better of it, he went round 
to the Rollins’. Mrs. Rollin opened the 
door. 

“ Hallo,” she said, “ you are home early. 
But where’s May?” 

“ Hasn't she come home?” 

“No, I thought she was going out with 
you.” 

“ She left the office at six, and I couldn’t 
get away until half-past.” 

“Have you been quarrelling that you 
didn’t come home together?” 

“ No, I only said she might have waited 
for me last night, and perhaps I said a 
little too much. Anyhow, she didn’t 
seem to like it. I'll walk back to the 
office and see whether she was there at 
work while I thought she had come 
home.” 

He walked back, not much worried, 
but rather angry with May for giving 
him the long tramp again after his day's 
work was done. He had had no lunch, 
and was worn out, and his temper grew 
with every step he took. When he got 
to the office it was closed, and he walked 
back, getting more and more angry as he 
got more and more tired and hungry. 
As he got angry, so he got anxious. 

“Has she come ?” 

“ No.” 

“She may have been taken ill on the 
road, I will go, out again and ask at 
the police stations whether she has been 
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found fainting or has met with any 
accident. Failing any news, I will go to 
Guy’s, and see whether she has been 
taken there.” 

All that evening he wandered about 
sick in body and sick at heart, without a 
word of news from anyone. No trace of 
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the girl who thinks that when her sweet- 
heart becomes her husband she will sit 
on his knee all the evening, and thinks 
that kisses will be sweet enough to keep 
him always at home, is mistaken, and 
the man who thinks his wife will in 
everything love, honour, and obey him, 


“‘Good-byes were still being said on the doorstep.” 


May could be found. As he wandered, 


is a fool. 


he thought over all their little quarrels, 
and cursed himself for being so bad- 
tempered, for always wanting his own 
way, and never being willing to give-and- 
take. For there must be give-and-take 
sooner or later, before or after marriage, 
and it may just as well begin before, and 


Particularly as regards the 
obey. 

By twelve o'clock he was close at 
May's door. He was now ready to for- 
give all slights and bickerings, if he 
could only see her again ; he was willing 
to humble himself as much as a woman 
does in the marriage service, but with 
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the difference that he would have meant 
what he said. He was dragging his feet 
wearily behind him, tired out by long 
walking and by want of food, but, coming 
near the house, his brain pulled itself 
together, and that made him stand erect 
and try to make his body less of a drift- 
ing wreck than it was. Then he heard 
a cab coming up behind him and he 
looked round to see whether May was in 
it, but could only distinguish a male and 
a female figure as the light at the back 
of the cab did not shine on the faces. 
Still he saw that the male figure had its 
arm round the waist of the female figure, 
so the couple had no further interest for 
him ; because he was only looking for 
his own girl: The hoofs of the horse 
began to. beat more slowly and. the 
wheels to grind more, as the speed 
slackened and the tyres did not glide so 
lightly over the road. Warne looked 
wearily at the spokes as they became 
more and more defined. 

“T wish,” said he, “ that I could afford 
the money to take May out in a han- 
som.” 

As he said it, the cab stopped in front 
of May’s house, the young governor 
jumped out and helped May out after 
him. Warne’s sluggish weariness changed 
to burning energy, and, forgetting his 
tired legs, he ran as hard as he could to 
the house. He got there while the good- 
byes were still being said on the door- 
step, and he gasped out : 

“ What does this mean, May?” 

May was startled for the moment, 
looked up with her face and eyes showing 
fear and rage, then drooped her eyelids, 
looked modestly at the ground, and said 
nothing. 

“What does this mean?” 

There is nothing more irritating to a 
man than to ask, and ask again, and to 
receive no answer, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. It would have been more com- 
fortable for Warne had May burst out 
with some retort or with some refusal to 
answer; but the dead silence maddened 
him. May had the temperament to 
make a man angry without saying any- 
thing to him; then, of course, she was 
able to pose as, and really believed her- 
self to be, an injured innocent. And this 
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method particularly irritated Warne, for 
he had a sarcastic tongue, and a quick- 
ness for biting repartee is rather lost 
when there is no speech to which to 
retort. 

“What does this mean ?” 

May looked appealingly at the young 
governor, and then again cast down her . 
eyes. The young governor had to do 
something, so he said, 

‘“ What the deuce has that to do with 
you? Mind your own business.” 


“It is my business, hang you. How . 


dare you take my sweetheart out. like 
that?” 

“Mr. Warne,” said May, “I cannot 
stop here and listen to such language 
I must really go 


as you are using. 
inside.” ; 

“What do you mean by this?” said . 
Warne to the young governor. 

“What has that to do with you?” 

“ Miss Rollin and I are engaged, and I 
object to her going out with you.” 

“Can’t she have friends because she is 
engaged to you? A fine position you 
have to offer her to make up for not 
being able to speak to another man. A 
beggarly clerk at a hundred a year! And 
you'll have less to-morrow, for you can 
take a month’s screw for notice in the 
morning.” 

“I know the way you treat your girl 
‘friends.’ I know how you spoke of the 
girl typewriters before Miss Rollin came, 
I'll give you the month's screw in; but 
I'll take my money’s worth first.” Then 
he caught the young governor under the 
point of the chin with his left, with that 
blow which always seems to lift the 
recipient off the ground and to bring 
him down some yards off. The young 
governor went down ; but got up again 
and rushed at Warne. Warne waited for 
him and sent him down again, and, when 
he got up, he had had enough of it, and 
went home in the cab in which he had 
come. 

Warne went to the office the next day 
and drew his screw, for he had thought 
better of that point. But May was not 
there. He went to her house, but her 
mother said, 

“She can’t see you. Your conduct last 
night has made her very ill.” 
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“ My conduct?” 


“Yes. Your bad language and vio- 
lence. A pretty prospect for the girl you 
marry!” And she shut the door in his 
face. 


He went away sorrowing, but he sor- 
rowed still more the same evening to 
receive all his poor presents back. They 
were poor, for he had thought more of 
saving for housekeeping than of giving 
presents, and no girl likes that, whatever 
she may say. They were all done up in 
that inimitable feminine paper parcel. 
He went back to the Rollins’ the next 
day, and a head looked out of the first 
floor window, but no one opened the 
door. 

“Well,” he said, “I have too often 
been at the Adelphi in my early days to 
contemplate suicide. I shall go on 
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writing plays, and won't I just lash the 
faithless women ! ” 

But it didn’t pay, and he wandered up 
into the City again looking for a job. 
There he met a late fellow-clerk. 

“ Hallo, Warne,” said the latter, “ how 
did you come to break off with Miss 
Rollin?” 

“You've heard of that, have you? 
Well—er—er—she broke it off, you 
know.” 

“ Well, she’s done better than you.” 

“Ter” 

“Rather. She’s hooked the young 
governor. They went off and got mar- 
ried at a registry office without the old 
man’s knowledge, and he was just mad.” 

Warne pondered. It is so easy to be 
wise after the event, and to read. the 
moves when the game is over. 





A FLEET WEDDING. 


Near to the Old Bailey ran Fleet Lane, where, until the middle of the 18th century, at any hour 
of the day or night, was to be found ‘‘a squalid profligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid nightgown, 
with a fiery face,’’ a disfrocked parson, who, for a consideration of gin and tobacco, was ready to 
link in matrimonial bonds any who came to him, without going through the preliminary ceremony 
of banns, or asking the consent of parents or guardians. His good offices have been put in requisition 
by runaway couples of all ranks and ages—sometimes a gallant youth and faithful maiden, 
honourable refugees from the constraint of an obdurate father or stepmother; more frequently a 
scoundrelly adventurer and a romantic schoolgirl of rank, the victim of base designs on her fortune 
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From the painting by Walter W. Ouless, R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1899. 





